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SUPERVISORS' PERCEPTIONS OE ORGAIIZATIONAL EPEECTI VENSSS : 

A STUDY OE ACTUAL AIID EXPECTED PaflR DISTREBUTIOU AID BASES 
OE THE SUPERIOES' POWER UTILIZATION 

Bhartendu lath Srivastam 
Department of Humanities a.nd Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology ICanpur 

SYITOPSIS 

Power is a co-ttples social phenomenon which has a 
pervasive influence on the functioning of an organization. 
Though powe^r relationships are universall]^ observed in 
organisatioiml settin^^ they manifest themselves in various 
foraie in different organizations. The most distinctive 
aspect of power structure in an organization is the way 
power is distributed over the different hierarchical levels. 
The problem of distribution of power is usually focussed 
upon the twin questions of ps,rticipatioii and power equaliza- 
tion in the organization and their relative influence in 
determining organizational effectiveness. The distribution 
of power, that is 5 how much influence in the decision making 
is exerted by the different hierarchical levels, is closely 
associated vrith the expected distribution of power, that is , 
how much influence members expect ^ different hierarchicad. 
levels to exert in the decision mo-king process. In addition 
to the expectations of the members, the subordinates' 
percejotions of the soujoce from which the superiors' influence 
is derived, further adds to the complexity of understanding 


organizational power. 



The main aim of the present study was to investi^te 
the actual and expected participation of all the hierarchical 
levels and the actual and expected power equalization at the 
lower levels in two organizations and their effects on the 
subjective and objective indices of organizational effective- 
ness. Alongside, the study was also concerned with the 
bases of the superior's use of power and how these were 
related to the super^risors* perceptions of organizational 
effectiveness. 

The Control Graph Method, a measure of organizational 
control structure devised by Tannenbaum and Eahn (1957), 
was used to lorovide measures of two aspects of control: 

(a) participation, measured by the height of the control 
c\irve, and (b) power -equalization, represented by the 
slope of the curve. Participation here, referred to the 
involvement of all the hierarchical echelons in the 
organizational decision making, while power-equalization 
implied a relatively greater involvement of the lower levels 
of hierarchy in the decision making process. 

In a series of research studies employing the Control 
Graph Method, Tannenbaum (I968) observea the differential 
effects of participation and power-equalization aspects of 
power distribution on various indices of organizational 
effectiveness. Some of these studies (Tannenbaum, 1961} 

Smith and Tannenbaum, 1965} Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1966$ 
Bowers, 1964) also observed the discrepancies between the 



actual and the expected power distrihution (both participa- 
tion and power . equalization) and their effects on the 
criteria of organizational effectiveness. A few other studies 
(Bachman, Smith and Slesinger, 1966 5 Bachman, Bowers and 
Marcus, 1968) focussed on the relative efficacy of participa- 
tion or power equalization, in conjunction with the bases of 
the superiors* exercise of power. I'hese variables, though 
stuaied discretely, were not collectively considered for 
their effects on organizational effectiveness. Apparently, 
what was lacking in these studies was a dynamic integration of 
many facets of the power variables. Ihe present study thus 
attempted to investigate the relative contribution of the 
actual distribution of power (both participation and power 
equalization) , the expected power distribution and their 
interaction, along with the superior's use of position, 
expertise and personal likeability as sources of power, in - 
determining the organizational effectiveness. 

Organizational effectiveness, for the purpose of this 
study, was defined as the capacity of the organization to 
successfully cope with the resources for the accomplishment 
of the specified goals. Usually, organizations are charac- 
terized with multiple goalsj some goals are necessary for 
the organizational survival while the others point to a 
long-term organizational health. Therefore, it was essential 
to include several aspects of organizational functioning 
While designing the measures of effectiveness. | 



On the basis of the findings of available research, 
several hypotheses were forimlated about the relationship 
between the power ana the organizational effectiveness 
variables. Ihe study focussed on testing these general 
hypotheses. 

Ihe data were obtained from Heads, deputy Heads, and 
Supervisors (Total if = 121) of twelve subunits in two textile 
factories of a manufacturing organization in the private 
sector. The respondents filled out a set of questionnaires 
designea to measure the independent and dependent variables. 
The mean ratings of the Head’s, lieputy "Head's and Supervisor’s 
influence were used for constructing the control graph of 
the actual and expected power aistribution in the subunits. 

The twelve subunits were separately classified as high and 
low on the actual ana expected participation (average height) 
as well as on the actual and expected power-equalization 
(slope). The experimental design consisted of a 2x2 classifi- 
cation of subunits high and low on the actual and expected 
participation as xfell as on the actual and expected power- 
equalization. Those subunits high or low on both the actual 
and expected dimensions were labelled as the congruent cells. 
The other two cells where the same classification conaitions 
did not prevail, were called the incongruent cells. Scores 
of supervisois* perceptions of the superiors’ exercise of 
position, expertise and personal likeability were also^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
included as quantitative variates in the regression equation. 
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I'he measijres of dependent variables were obtained from 
the scores of supervisors’ (n=99) perceptions on an overall 
Organizational Effectiveness Scale consisting of seven sub- 
scales of effectiveness, viz., organizational identification, 
job -involvement, organizational loyalty, subunit cooperation, 
trust-in-organization, job -satisfaction and communication 
adequacy, A derived inaex of commitment was obtained by the 
summation of scores on iaentification, involvement and 
loyalty subscales. 

In order to validate the findings from the subjective 
indices of effectiveness, two performance scores were obtained 
from the ratings of indepenaent observers belonging to levels 
above the subunit hierarchy in the two organizations. ihe 
observer ratings were analyzed according to a 2 (high and low 
actual parti cipation/power equalization) x 2 (high and low 
expected participation/power equalization) x 3 blocks (observers) 
randomized block design of ilTOVA. 

Using the regression analysis, the supervisory scores 
of effectiveness were treatea as a linear f met ion of the 
six power variables, namely, actual power distribution, 
expected powex* distribution, interaction of actual and 
expected power distribution, and the superiors' use of 
position, expert and referent power. ihe analysis was done 
separately for the participation and power equalization 
dimensions of actual and expected power distribution. Ihe 


results showed that the six power variables in the participa- 
tion analysis j accounted for a significant amount of variance 
on the overall effectiveness (p<,.Ol),i, identification (p<..Ol), 
trust-in-organization (p<^. 01), subunit cooperation (p<;.05)> 
and communication adequacy (p<::.05). In the power equalization 
analysis also, the regression model accounted for a significant 
amoxint of variance on overall effectiveness (p<;^.0l), 
identification (pc;^.0l), trust-in-organization (p-<.0l), 
commitment (p<,.05), subunit cooperation (pc. 05) and job 
involvement (p<1.10). 

As expected, the f inning sho we d that actual participa- 
tion of members in the decision making was significantly 
related to the organizational identification (p<^.0l), commit- 
ment (px*10) and trust-in-organization (p<^.10). fhe inter- 
action of the actual and expected participation was found 
significant on the variables of organizational identification 
(PC,*05), lo 3 ralty (p<^. 05), trust-in -organization (p<.05), 
communication adequacy (pc-01), overall effectiveness 
(PC*Ci5) and job satisfaction (pc, 10). The findings of the 
't' test revealed that the difference between the aggregated 
means of the ccaagruent and incongruent cells was significant 
on the overall inaices of effectiveness with the exception of 
job involvement scores.| The analysis dia not show any 
significant difference between the high and the low expected 
participation cells on any measure of effectiveness. 
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Tiie analysis further revealed that the actual power 
equalization related sign.ificantlj?' to the organizational 
iaentifi cation (p<.05), trust-in-organization (p<1.05) and 
overall effectiveness (p<.10). However, contrary to our 
hypothesis, the findings showed only nonsignif icant-neg;ative 
relationship he tween expected power equalization and effec- 
tiveness variables. The interaction of the actual and 
expected power equalization related significantly to job 
involvement (p 01), job satisfaction (p <.10) and subunit 
cooperation (p<_.10). The comparison of the congruent and 
the incongruent cells on the ’t’ test showed significant 
differences on the overall effectiveness (p<:;_.05), commit- 
ment (p<T. 05), trust-in -organization (p<^. 05), organizational 
identification (pc^.lO), job satisfaction (p<C»l'3) 
communication adequacy (pc.lO). 

Position power, as expected, related negatively and 
significantly to trust -in-organization variable (p^. 05) in 
the power-equalization analysis. In the participation ana- 
lysis also, it Was related negatively to trust-in-organization 
(p 4t*10). Expex-t power was positively and significantly 
related to trust-in-organization (p<,. 05) and organizational 
identification (p /‘lO) both participation and power 
equalization analyses. In the participation analysis, as 
hypothesized, referent power related significantly to 
organizational identification (p <,*Gl), overall effectiveness 
( P <.• Gl ) , commitment ( p <^. 05 ) , subunit cooperation ( p<_ . 05 ) , 
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irust-in-org8Jaization (p<^.10), job satisfaction (p <,.10) 
ana communication adequacy (p<,.10). In tbe power equaliza- 
tion analysis also, referent power related positively and 
significantly to organizational identification (p<. 0 l )5 
subunit cooperation (pC.Ol), overall effectiveness (p<.0l), 
trust-in-organization (p< 1 . 05)5 commitment (p<,.05), job 
satisfaction (p<..05), communication aaequacy (p<1.05), and 
organizational loyalty (p<i.l0). 

fhe 'AITOVA of observer ratings valiaated tbe effects 
of the actual and the expected power equalization and their 
interaction on the quality of work ratings, but not on the 
quantity of work ratings. !IIhe findings also confirmed the 
interaction effect on the quantity of work ratings only. 
Furthermore, the comparisons of congruent and incongruent 
cells validated the findings on the quantity of work rating 
in the participation analysis, and on both the quality and 
quantity of work ratings in the power equalization analysis, 

She major findings of the study concerning the positive 
relationship between participation ana effectiveness generally 
supported lannenbaum's theory (1968) and the recent studies 
of Rosner (1973), Cooke ana lannenbaum (1976), and McMahod 
et al. (1973, 1976a). Moreover, the study also supported the 
contention (Bennis, 1966; Shepard, 19655 Strauss, 19635 
Argyris, 19645 Miles, 1967) that a greater involvement of the 
lower levels of hierarchy related positively to the variables 


of effectiveness 5 viz. organizational icientifi cation and 
trust-in-organization, .. Most significantly, the study presented 
a stronger eviaence for the iaentification of congruent 
conditions of the actual and expected power distribution 
(on both participation and power equalization dimensions) 
for organizational effectiveness. In the earlier studies, 
this aspect had not been possible to study because these 
studies considered the power variables discretely. Though 
the findings of Tannenbaum' s studies (1968) had revealed the 
significance of discrepancies between the actual and expected 
amount and distribution of pox^er, the present study gave a 
meaningful construction to it by associating it with other 
variables, e. g. bases of the superiors' exercise of power. 

The findings of the present study revealed that among 
the various power variables, the superior's use of referent 
power xias most strongly/- and consistently related to the 
indices of effectiveness in both participation and power 
equalization analyses. The resxiLts indicated that the 
superiors' exercise of personal likeability as means of 
power, gained all the more significance, particularly, at 
the subunit level of the organization where superior- 
subordinate interaction in the day-to-day functioning was 
unavoidable. It, therefore, appeared that the superiors* 
style of functioning throxigh referent power x^as conaucive to 
a larger spectrum of effectiveness variables than was the 
discrete presence of the participative or the power -equalized 
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subunit structure. Findings also revealed that the trust- 
in-organization variable was related negatively to position 
power and positively to the superiors' exercise of expert 
pox'7er . 

Of particular interest were the findings of the 
dif f erentical effects of the interaction between the actual 
and expected pai’ticipation and the interaction between the 
actual 8.nd expected power equalization. The regression 
analysis of the participation and power equalization dimen- 
sions painted a reme,rkably different picture of the inter- 
action between their actual and expected factors. 

The findings of the study revealed tha,t keeping the 
actua.1 power distribution constant; the expected participa- 
tion and expected power equalization raa3r not go along 
together to account for the variations in the organizational 
effectiveness. It appeared that while members' expectations 
of participation are related to the organizational effec- 
tiveness, members' expectations of power equalization are 
not. It is not surprising that xfhen the members expect a 
greater amount of influence to be exercised by the lox'rer 
levels 5 t'n.ej do not expect a corresponding increase in the 
amount of influence bxr the members of higher levels. These 
findings tlms indicated tha.t the zero-sum concept of power 
does not seem to hold true when merabers' expectations of 
the x'jurtictpation and the power equalization are considered. 
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This further leads to the foimulation of a new hv^'pothesis 
ttiat the expected participation and expected power equali^a- 
tion are mutually exclusive while the actual participation 
and the actual power eq'ualiz.ation a-re not. 

The findings of the present study suggest the formula- 
tion of a contingenc5=' theory of organizational power. Further 
research is needed in the direction of measuring the ’hest fit 
between the variables of power in organisatiors and organiza- 
tiona.l effectiveness. 
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HATUpjl OP THE PROBLEM 

Power is a complex social phenomenon which h 3 ,s a 
pervasive influence on the functioning of an organization. 
Though power relationships a-re universally observed in 
organizational settings, the 5 ?' manifest themselves in varied 
forms depending upon the organization and its setting. The 
most distinctive aspect of powei’ structure in an organiza- 
tion is the way power is distributed over different 
hierarchical levels. But this question gets confounded by 
other conditions, such as, expectations about the exercise 
of influence by the members themselves. In addition to 
the expectations of members, the subordinates' perceptions 
o’f the source from which the superiors' influence is 
derived, further adds to the complexity of understanding 
organizational power. 

Over the last several years, research in the area of 
organizational b 9 ha,viour reached conflicting conclusions 
(¥eber, 1947 1 Strauss, 1965; Tannenbaum, 1968,- Emery a.nd 
Trist , 1S6S ; Argyris , 1964 ; Bennis , 1966 5 Shepa,rd , 1965 ; 
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Likert, 1967j Mozina et al,, 1970? Rosner, 1973? Cooke 
and TannenLauiii, 1976? Heller, 1971, 1977? Mcl-Iahon and 
Eerritt, 1973) regarding how power shotild he distributed 
along various hierarchical levels. Sven the relationship 
between power distribution and orga.nizational effectiveness 
has beconia a disputed issue (Weber, 1947? Culick, 1937? 

Mooney, 1947? Urwick, 1944? Argyris, 1964? Shep8,rd, 1965? 
Hennis, 1966? Lannenbaum, 1968? McMahon, 1976? 

Rosner, 1973? Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976). Though these 
studies on power in organizations have generally tended to 
confine themselves to the investigation of the relationship 
between the amount of powey exerted by the members at aif- 
ferent hierarchical levels, there were a few studies 
that have investigated the congruence between power distribu- 
tion and power expectation (Tannenbaum, 1961? Smith and 
Tannenbaum, 1963? Bowers, 1964? Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1968)^ 
and the bs.ses of influence used by the superiors (Bachman, 
Smith and Slesinger, 1966? Bachman, Bowers and Marcus, I968f 
Raven and Sruglanski, 1970? Sipnis and Cosentino, 1969? 

Lord, 1977? Mowday, 1975, 1978) in relation to various 
indices of organizational, effectiveness. However, none of 
these studies have considered the amount and distribution 
of power, the expectations of members about the amount and 
distribution of power, and the superiors' use of different 
means of exercising power collectively vis-a-vis the 
organizational effectiveness. Apparently, what was lacking 
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in these studies ^?as a d.ynamic integration of the many 
facets of power in organizations to highlight further their 
importance for organizational effectiveness. The present 
investigation is designed to understand these issues 
pertaining to the study of power in organizations and how 
these power considerations influence organizational effec- 
tiveness. 


I. BACKGSOUJID OF THB PEOBLEM 
A, Defining Power 

Through common usagey the tern power has "become 
synonymous with influence, authority and control. However, 
for organizational theorists, such as, Dahl (1957), Katz 
and Sahn (1S66), Heller (1971), there were certain dif- 
ferences in the conceptu8-l meaning of these terms. ' 

Eatz and Kahn (1966) defined influence as an interpersonal 
transaction which reflected some psychological or behavi- 
oural effects. Control was seen to "be comprised of those 
influence a.ttempts which reflected the intended effects 
of the influence agent. Power was defined as the capacity 
to exert influence while author! t;?' only represented a 
single type of power, i,e. legitiiaate power. More recently, 
Heller (1971) ha,s distinguished between the teims power and 
influence. Heller (1971) suggested that when a person as 
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a result of his or her direct or indirect intervention had 
an access to the decision making process and could contri- 
bute his or her preferences to the decision making process ^ 
this was referred to as an exercise of influence. However, 
when his or her preferences were incorpoiated in the final 
outcome, this was operationallj^ identified with the process 
of power. 

Despite the various nuances of meanings ascribed to 
the terms associa.ted with power, there appeared to be a 
substantial agreement among the researchers (Dahl, 19571 
Stzioni, 196lj Tannenbaum, IS 685 Hall, 1972) regarding the 
definition of power as a, process of interpersonal influence 
where one individual, group, or organization induces another 
person, group, or organization to produce the intended 
behaviours, fejinenbaiim (3.968) ex>?lained tliis process of 
interpersonal. inf3-U3nc8 as a. cycle of events beginning with 
the intent of the influence agent A, followed by the 
influence attempt of person A addi-essed to another person 
B who then behaved according to person A's intent. 

In essence, the definition of power described the 
influence relationships between at least two individuals . 
However, when discussed in the organizational context, 
then, “power must be viewed as more than merely inter- 
personal" (Ifell, 1972, p. 206). Ihe hierarchical levels 
in the organization are intertwined with the thread of 
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influence they wield. The members at different hierarchical 
positions exert different amount of power. Moreover, the 
structures of various subunits within an organization des- 
ci-ibe different patterns of hierarcliicad. control. Also, 
one subunit ma-y exercise its influence over another for 
the reason that it is perfoiming a crucial function and 
because the relatively greater* control it exercises over 
organizational resources (Crozier, 1964? Perrow, 1970? 

Zald 5 1970). Thus, it was necessary?' to extend the defini- 
tion of power from merely an interpersonal concept to 
subsume such important considera.tions as superior-subordinate 
relationships, patterns of hierarchical influence and control 
over the organization's resources. 

B. Measuring Power 

1. Coromon Measures of Power in Organizations s 

Pesearch data on poxfer in organizations were often 
collected from the ava.ils.ble official records regarding 
the structuial characteristics of the organization, e.g. 
span of control, number of hiers.rchical levels, etc. 

Another wa.y of collecting data on power in organizations 
was to ask the orga,niza.tional members to identify the 
degree to which a particular level of management exercised 
influence in different areas. Thus, the structure.! indices 
of power were usually foimulated for the requirements of a 
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particulai' conceptual scheme (Tannenbaunis 1968). In most 
cases ; these inoices represented the dominant view of top 
management lea-dinr to a neglect of views of the members a.t 
lower levels. Moreoverj, these measures were crude and 
imprecise (Evan, 1963). In contrast, survey question- 
naires with precise rating scE.les could elicit the views 
of all the managerial levels and couI.d be used in different 
organizational settings as well. 

2. Specific Measures of Power Used in Research Studies; 

In a review of indices of hierarchical power adopted 
for measurement in industrial organizations, Evan (1953) 
enumerated sis measures of power. Three of these measures, 
namel3^, span of controd. , number of hierarchical levels, 
the ratio of administration to production ioersonnel were 
used by Melma,!! (3,958)^ ond the other three measures, namely, 
the hierarchical levels at which certain decisions were 
made, 'time-span of discretion' defined as the time limit 
allotted to on employee to ma,he decisions on his own accord, 
and the limitations to the decision making authority of 
menagement were used, by Jacques (1956). By and large, 
these measures were useful for a quick estimation of power 
and because this information could be easily obtained. 

On the other hand, the measures using informtion 
provided by organizational members were also used in several 
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o tiler studies. The quest ioniiaire approach of measuring 
power was oased on the a-ssumption that the perceptions of 
organizational members also provided valid and reliable 
information. In a study of leadership styles and power- 
sharing among senior managers.. Heller (1971) used a measure 
of power-sharing in decision makin.g in terms of a scale 
called Influence-Power Continuum. On the basis of the 
manage rle.1. responses > the IPC scale identified six positions 
on a scale, i.e. personal decision without explanation, 
personal decision with explanation, prior consultation, 
joint decision mking, short-span delegation and long-span . 
delegation. The IPC scale was a useful device for measuring 
leadtership stj^'les through the she-id-ng of influence with the 
subordina,tes 5 however, it did not provide o,ny information 
about the amount e^nd distribution of influence at different • 
hierarchical levels. 

iiulder (1976), on the other liand , conceptualized 
'power dista^nce’ as a measure of power relationships between 
superiors and subordiimtes. Power distance wa.s defined 
as a ratio of the extent to which the superior A in the 
organization determined the behaviour of subordinate 3 and 
the extent to which the subordinate 3 deteimined the 
behaviour of superior A. This me.asure of power relation- 
ships wa.s named as 'power slope’ b 3 r Slais (1974). As 
suggested by Iiulder (1976) , however, 


Eofstede (1976) preferred 
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to ca3-l it 'poi.^er distance'. Svep_ thougli; tliis measure of 
poner was useful fo'r describing superior-subordinate 
relationsnijDS 5 it failed to depict a.n overall picture of 
organizatioaaJ. power. 

bliisle?:=,. Me 3 rsri, Baum 8,nd Sox'ensen (1967) in a study, 
compared the use of three measures of cent raJ-izat ion of 
power, n£,mely, (i) individuo.l compensation denoting indi- 
vidual control over the syste'':'' output, (ii) the perceived 
interpersona.l control, and (iii) the span of control. 

These researchers concluded that the desirability of each 
of these measures rested on three considerations, nameljr^ 

(i) the control construct most relevant to the variables, 

(ii) the ease of use, and (iii) the research design. 

(a) Description of the Control G-raph Methods 

Tannenbaum and ICahn (1957) devised a mea.sure of 
control in organizations called the Control Graph Method. 
This measure was based on the a-vexaged judgements of 
organizationaJ. members in response to the question 'How 
much sa.y or influence do the top, midd3-e and lower manage- 
ment levels hs-ve" on a set of organizational activities. 

The control graph was constructed on the basis of respondent 
ratings with the abscissa representing levels of hierarch]?' 
and the ordinate describing the amount of influence. The 
avei’age height and slope of the curve th'us provided measures 
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of two aspects of control called tlie amount of totc-1 control 
and the distribution of contiol. 

(b) IvaD-uation of Control Graph Hethod 2 

Tlis increasing use of Control Graph Method for 
msa^suring organizationaj- power C82i he attributed- to some 
of its unique advantages. In a recent review of studies 
using Control Graph Methods, Tamienbaum and Cooks (1078, p.2) 
enumerated the following a.dvantages of this method ; 

(i) The control graph with two continuous dimensions, 
nsr.ielVj the levels of hierarchy and the amount of 
influences, was c-apahle of descrihing a number of 
organizational types that in the past had been 
treated as discrete. The method thus provided a.n 
integrated way of conceptua.lizing organizational 
power structures, e.g. democrany, autocracy, and 
la.isBez fairs. At the same time, the control- curve 
could aJ-So a.ccount for other power structures that 
me.y exist 8.115’' where on 'hi -3 two axes. 

(ii) The 'method provided a 'holis'oic' view of power in 
or.genizatioi'B and was unique in delineating an 
organization-level description of power - not a 
description of the individtia3- leadership behaviour. 
Consistent with 'bhe sj^tsms view of organizations, 
the method conceived of les^dership as a function of 
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distribution of power ratlisr than in terras of the 
behaviour of leaders. 

(iii) The control graph indicated two distinct aspects 
of organisational pox^er, mciielj ^ the amount of 
tottal control i-epresented by the average height of 
the curve; and the distribution of control, 
represented ''oy the slope of the curve. This dis- 
tinction between the amount of total control and 
the distribution of control was completely ignored 
by other Eieasures of pox'rer and control. 

Sven though the Control Graph Kethod has been 
e-cclaimed bxr and large, it wa.s also criticized for certain 
xreaknesses . 

(i) The method was criticised for simplifjring a complex 
pi-ocess of pox/er in organizations and for making 
certain assumptions that x-xere not validated, e.g. , 
the assumption of equal interval scaling along its 
axes (Gundele.ch and Tetzschner, 1976; Patclien, 1963). 
It x-rao further considered to be subjective and a 
perceptual measxrre rather tlia.n an objective and 
structural measure. Subjectivity of the measure 
xfa.s evidenced bxx the studies reporting differences 
in the perceptions of influence due to biases 
related to the position of members in the organization 
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and, thsreforej the difference in their focus of 
ccntrol (Oooke and Tannenbauia, 1S76). 

(ii) Tho’agh the criticism of subjectivity of the measure 
wa.s vsJ.id 5 , there is also some evidence (flalavia^ 
1S77) showing that the menhers of different 
hierarchical, levels do not differ in their percep- 
.tions of the influence. In a recent study of the 
perceptions of participation in textile mills in 
Indie., I'IaJ.8.via (1977) did not observe significant 
differences in the perceptions of influence between 
the departmental heads, the deputy heads and the 
junior personnel, on Vroom's (1959) measure of 
participe.tion, fhe stud: 3 J' concluded that the percep- 
tion of pa.rticipation wo.s not totally subjective, 
but it wa.s also rooted in the actual organizational 
situation. Thus, the criticism of subjectivity 
of responses does not seem to hold true for all 
situations, nevertheless, it suggested, caution in 
the control of the respondent-biases which could 
'distort' the accurate estims/'cion of power in 
orga.:iiza.tions . . 

(iii) Furthermore, the control graph was criticized as 

bei.ng a ' bound ' method because it rested exclusivelj/ 
on survey questionnaire dQ,ta. It is true that the 
studie.s emplo 3 ''ing control curves obtained their data 
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02011181 ^ 613 ^ from the sii:>r'ye 3 r questionnaires; hut it 
need not he assumed that the control graph approach 
vras more method “hound them any other assessment 
technique. The information regarding the exercise 
of influence obtained through official records could 
also he used for control graph construction. However.; 
so farf no attempt has heexi made in this regard. 

The iDreference for employing surve 3 r data by resear- 
chers was primaril 3 ’" because it elicited information con 
cerning: the areas of influence of investigator ' s choice 
and secondly; because complete official records were 
seldom available for research purposes. 

C. Various Aspects of Power in Orge^nisations 
1. Power Distribution - 

Contemporary research in organizational behaviour 
h 8 -s recognized an increasing concern for enhancing organiza- 
tional effectiveness through greater distribution of power 
(ArgyriS; 3-S64s BenniS; 1966? liliert; 1967 5 Patchen, 1970; 
Tannenbaum; 19685 Juralewicz, 1974 5 McMahon, and Perritt, 

1975 ). The development of schools of organizational 
behaviour identified a shift in the emphasis among 
organizatioml theorists (Tas^'lor; 1923? Roethlisberger 
and Dicksoii; 1939 5 MileS; 1965) from the concentration of 
power in the hand-s of a few at the top to the distribution 
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of power to the lower levels of maimgewent. The emerging 
sirstem of 'liujne.n x’esource development' (Miles, 1965, 

Likert and Lowers, 1S6S) gv,ve a further impetus to the 
democratization of work place and the decentre.lized system 
of organizational power structuring. Recent viewpoints 


expressed i7i the S 3 ;'stematic thinking of 


'organic management' 


(Burns and Stalker, 1361), 'team managenent ’ (Blake and 
Jiouton, 3-964), 's'ystem four' (Likert, 1967), 'power 
equad-ization' (Leavitt, 1952; Strauss, 1963; Argj^ris, 1964) 
and ' pa^rt j.ci]pation in decision making process' (Davis, 1967; 
Lowin, 3.963) were po^rerful. expositions, signifying a move- 
ment from a centralized, iDureaucratized exercise of power 


to the power eq.ualized enad participa.tive systems of manage- 


ment. 


(a) Studies on Pa.rticipe.tion and Organizational 
Effectiveness; 

The studies (Davis, 1967; Lowin, 1968; Mohr, 1977) 
on parti cixDa-t ion aeid organizationad. effectiveness pointed 
to the clesirabilit.x?- of involvement of all the hiers-rchicad. 
levels in the org^-nizationad. decision making process. It 
was believed that such an involveaient not onl 3 ’' became a 
source of satis f .action, motivation and loyaltxr but also ’ 
enhanced the amenability of members to accept controls 
(Tannenbaum s,nd Ihlan, 1957). A ntmiber of other authors 
have also suggested that the exercise of influence by ad.l 
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levels ■provir’ sc! S3.tis feet ion of lii^ier level needs of 
Biesibers (McG-reger; 1950); Incree-secl tlieir cooperativeness 
(Blale and Houtoii; 1364 ); facilitated the psj/chological • 
integration of the individus-l into the organization 
( A rgy ri s 5 1 9 64 i Law r eiic e and Lo r s ch , 1967); y i e Id e d 
advantages of a high degree of niirhiad. inters.ctioii; trust 
and confidence (Likert; 1967) and inobi3-ized an effective 


use of hunmn resources 


iiles, 1969). 


La:- .nenhaum (1963); in a series of studies on 
organizations,! controJ. , consistently observed that the 
participation as represented by the average height of the 
control cua-ve, was positively coz'related to the indices of 
organizational effectiveness. Specifically; the participa- 
tion of all the hiers.rchical levels was rela-ted to 
satisfaction, commitment, member consensus and communication. 
Participation was also found to be positivel 3 r re3-ated to 
the indices of produc tivits^ and profitability (Tanneiibaum, 
1968). Sevesral other recent studios emplo 3 ring the Control 
G-raph Method a.lso presented a positive correlation between 
ps,rticixDatj.on and various indices of organizations,! 
effectiveness (Hanna, 1972 5 Fai-ris and Butterfield, 1972 5 
Mosina ot al . ; 1970 5 Rosner, 1973; Cooke and 'Tannenbaur, I 9765 
McMahon and Perritt, 1973; Mcl^ahon, ■ 1976; Sorensen, 1976). 

Most of the studies on participa,tion, both laboratory 
and field studies, Boade an assumption that pa,rticipation wa,s 
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effective in practically all situations and that it always 
resulted in higher joh satisfaction (Heller et al. , 1977). 
However, some recent stuaies have tended to question this 
assumption. Studies conaucted by Yroom (1964), Lischeron 
and Wall (1975), Payne, Pineman and Wall (1976), questioned 
the relationship between participation and job satisfaction. 
Holler, lerenth, Koopman and Rus (1977) conducted a longi- 
tudinal study of the relationships between aifferent degrees 
of influence and job satisfaction, skill utilization and 
organizational effectiveness. They concluded that the 
participation-effectiveness relationship was confounded by 
a number of intervening variables, such as, expectations of 
members, job constraints, established rules ana group 
climate, etc. 


(b) Stuaies on Power Equalization and Organizational 
Effectiveness: 

Power equalization refers to that state in the 
organization where the members of the lower levels exercise 
more influence in the aecision making process than the 
members of the higher levels. The degree of power equaliza- 
tion can be measured on a continuum ranging between two 
extremes termed as 'power equalization' and 'bureaucratiza- 
tion'. Thus, power equalized systems are identified with a 
relatively higher degree of influence exercised by the lower 
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levels while bureaucratized systems are attributed with a 
greater degree of influence by the higher levels of manage- 
ment . 

A survey of literature related to organizations 
identified two clearl3'" opposite theoretical arguments on 
the q,uestion of type of power distribution and its relation- 
ship with organizational effectiveness. According to the 
first position (Weber, 1947; Gulick, 1957*, Mooney, 1947; 
UrtTick, 1944), a greater degree of influence by the upper 
levels of management was considered essential, because it 
was the top management which was responsible for bringing 
conformity, coordination and unity of direction in the 
system. In contrast, the second position espoused that 
a greater distribution of power in the lower organizational 

levels was positively correlated with trust, commitment 
and the psychological integration of the individual in the 
organization (Leavitt, 1965; Strauss, 1965 ; Argyris , 1964; 
Bennis, 1966; Shepard, 1965). 

In the recent years, the second position which 
prescribes a democratic organization., has found support 
among organiza-tional behaviourists (Leavitt, 1965; Strauss, 
1965; Adizes, 1971; Perrow, 1972; Mohr, 1977). The 'human 
resource development' theorists (Miles, 1965; Likert and 
Bowers, 1969) were particularly in favour of a more positive 
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distribution of pox'fer, su^esting a greater exercise of 
influence by persons close to the place of "work. iTannenbaum’ s 
(1968) studies revealed that the slope of power distribu- 
tion was positively associated with the subjective indices 
of organizational effectiveness. Some recent research 
findings (Hanna 5 1972? McAfees 1974 5 Cooke and fannenbaunis 
19765 McMahon and Perritts 1973*s McMahon, 1976), however, 
failed to observe any positive correlation between the slope 
of power distribution and the organizational effectiveness. 
These research studies tended to indicate that the power 
equalization was not an independent predictor of organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 

(c) Compai^ison of Participation and Power Equalization 
vis-a-vis Organizational Effectiveness: 

A recent . review of findings, obtained from a number 
of organizations in different coxintries ( Tannenbaum and 
Cooke, 1978), revealed that participation was correlated 
with particular criteria of effectiveness, such as satisfac- 
tion, mora3.e, communication, producti-'rLty , profitability and 
adaptabili'by , in about half the number of studies. However, 
power equalization was associated with the criteria of effective- 
ness, such as, satisfaction arri morale, less often than participation, 
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that is 5 ill about one fourth of these studies. Objective 
criteria, 5 such aSj productivity, efficieiic^r ^ profitabilit.Y 
and ada,ptability vers not rcla.ted to pouer equalization. 
Batings of organizationgil effectiveness b;r expert judges ^ 
from outside the units ^ uer- rela.ted to participation but 
not to pouer equalization. 

2, Pouer Expectation; 

(a) Members' Expectancies and Organizational 
Effectiveness; 


Another considero.tion regarding power in orga.nizations 
was the meabere? expectc,tioiis of the amount and distribution 
of power, helljr (1955) in his theor 3 r of personal constructs ^ 


ooservec 


that humani behaviour is basically anticipatory 


and the fundamental postulate of his theor^r was that 
"a. person's processes are psychologica,lly channelized by 
the x-mais in which he anticipates events" (Kellys 1955s 
p. 562). In the organizationa.l contexts members' behav- 
iour in the organization is conditioned by the way they 
expected themselves to function. I'he organizatioml 
members a3_so expect that the different hieia.rcliica,! levels 
shou3-d exercise certain amount of influence. Tliis expec- 
tancy not only chs.nnelized. their own beha.viour but 3.1so 
proved c.apa Die of eliciting expected behaviour from 
others (Rosenthals 1969) . 
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(l) Studies on Expected Participation and Expected 
Pouer Equalisation; 

PLese^,rch in organizationa-l 'behaviour so far has shown 
little concern about the expecta/bions of members. Tanneii- 
baum's studies (1963) were limited in their focus on the 
description of discrepancies between the ’actual* and 
'expected' a.mount .and the slope of the control curves. A 
review of these investi-^atione (fo^nneiibaumj 1958) revea3.ed 
tb-erb the -•lane.gers repoj.‘ted a greater amount of expected 
participation tha,n the actua.1 pa.rticipation in decision 
making. Similarl]?' j the expected poTjer equalization curve 
was more positive than the a,ctual power equalization curve. 
0 nl 3 / one of the Tannenbaum' s rese.r.rch studies (Taimonbauja; 
1961) attempted to explore the correlation between expected 
participation said effectiveness sand also between expected 
power equalization and effectiveness. This study revealed 
no correlaabion botwoen the expected power distribution and 
effectiveness. 

HsnrO; Ghisel.li and Trorter (1956) in a comparative 
study of managerial attitudes and belraviour in several 
countries; observed tha.t high exipe ctations of need fulfil- 
ment in the organization t's.s s. source of low need satis- 
fs.ctioii sjioiig managers in the developing countries. 
Generalising from the conclusions ox Haire; Ghiselli and 
Porter's studir (1966); it can be argued that if the members 
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liad unrealistically liiyli ecqpec tat ions 
participation 8.nd power equal iza/fc ion 
process^ tlieiij these would influence 
the organisation. 'Thus ^ these high e 


about the degree of 
in the decision making 
their behaviour in 
spectations x^ere likeljr 


to lead, to d.iseatisf8.ction and. lack of morale among organisa- 
tional members. This a,rgument 3 -eads one to suggest tlio.t 
the degree of expected participa/bion and expected power 
equa.lisation by themselves would be significant factors 
determining organizational effectiveness. 


3 . Congruence v.s. Incongruence Between the Actml 
a'ld Bxpected Ba.ctors of Participation and Power 
Bcualization and Orgsiniza/cional Effectiveness ; 


Besides the relationship between the expected partici- 
pation, ex-pected povrer equalization and organizational 
eff ectiveness 5 a stronger predictor of orge-nizationa=.l 
effectiveness was the congruence or incongruenc e between the 
actual and expected power distribution factors. It was 
observed tiiat xTliile the member® sxpectsd a, more participa - 
tive imncOgenient system, the orgc,niza.tion shoved, little 
inclination for participa.tive decision roaLking or vice-versa. 
Simil8.rl3r, ^hen the members deS3.r9d a denocra.tized system 
of decision rjis-king, the organization xfas, in a-ctuality, 
be?riding’ towards a burea.ucratized decision making process. 
'These discrepa.ncies in the actual, and expected aspects of 
participation and powei’ equaJ-ization affected organizattonp.l 
functioning adversels’’. 
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Here is some researcia evidence which shows that 
the orgaiiisationa .1 msnhers differ in their perceptions 
of the 'actual' and the 'idee.l’ amount and distribution 
of power ( Tannenbaum 1S63 . 5 Smith and TannenbauiUf 1963 
Zupanov and Tannenbaum, ISSst Bowers, 1964). These 
research studies also reveal.ed a. negative correlation 
between the discrepancy between the actual and expected 
power distribution and the criteria of oi’ganizational 
effectiveness. In essence, the findings of all these 
studies indica.ted that the actua -1 participation and 
exioected pa-rticipation, a.nd aD.so the actual power 
equalization and expected power equalization, interacted 
in the effective functioning of the organization. 


U. Bases of Power Utilization 

Bases of power utilization refer to the ways and 
means which superiors in the organization use to exercise 
their influence. I’he question 'wh 3 ?’ subordinates in the 
organization comply to the requests nf superiors^'' demons- 
trates the ina,nner in which superiors exert power in the 
o rgan i zat i on . 

Superiors exercise their influence in va^rious ways . 
Thsj vaiv'' fx-om the use of legitimte authoiity and 
dispensation of rewards and threats, to the use of power 
through expertise and personal lihsability. The different 
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TIT3.J3 OX po’Tor xitilization are certa-inly aimed at the 
accojnplixihmsnt of organizationaJ. to.sks and organizational 
purposes. However, the disti-nctive effects of these 
power bases on organizatione.1 ef f ectix^'eness vary ’.rith 
their use. 

1. Studies of Classificat 03 ry Sclismes of Bases of 
Power Utilization; 

Although a number of schemes classifjxing the bases 
of power u-tilization have been put forward bjr different 
writers (Ilowda]', 1975? Tedeschi, Schlenher and Linkskold, 
1972| Gaiason, 1968| Gilxmn, 1962; Prencli and Pip.ven, 1959 ) ? 
there is 3-ittle consensus on the typology of power bases. 
Gilman (1962), for instoxice, suggested four bases of 
exercising power, iramely, (a) coercion, (b) authority, 

(c) persuasion, and (d) ma ni puls. t ion, that is, providing 
information in such a, war/ ths.t the reciiDient is not aware 
that he or she is being influenced. Similarljr, Mowday 
(1S75) classified five ways of superiors' exercise of 

power, namelsr, (a) threa.ts, (b) legitimate authority, 

(c) rewxirds, (d) manipulation a.nd (e) persuasion. 

Aidong all the available cle.ssifications of bases of 
superiors' power utilization, the one put forwiard by 
French and Iteven (1959) is the most comprehensive and the 
one th3.t is most commonl 3 '' used. French and Baven (1959, 



p. 612-615) categorized the folloi-ring five haseis of power 
which a power agent 0 can exercise over another person P; 

(a) Reward powerj based on P's perception that 0 
ha-s the ability to mediate rewards for him. 

(b) Coercive power, based on the perception by P 
that 0 1ms the ability to mediate punishments 
for him. 

(c) Legitimate power. Lapsed on P's perception that 
0 has the legitimate right to prescribe behav- 
iour for him. 

(d) Expert power, based on the perception by P 
that 0 has some special knowledge or expertise. 

(e) PLeferent power, based on P's identification 
with 0. 

This framework represents a useful approach for 
studying superiors' use of power over subordinates, 
liowever, there appea.r to be so'ae overl8,ps among the 
reward, coercive and legitimate power categories. Since 
the dispensation of rewards and punishments as well as the 
legitimate authority are vested in the manager's position, 
these three categories of power bases can be assimilated 
into a more comprehensive hea.ding of position power. Thus, 
for purposes of parsimony, it is more expedient to consider 
three main bases of the superiors' power utilization, 
namely, position, expert and referent power respectively. 

2. Studies of. Bases of Superiors' Exercise of Power 
and Organizational Effectiveness; 

Several attempts have been made to delineate the 
distinctive effects of superiors’ exercise of various bases 
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of power on different aspects of organizational effective- 
ness (3achir!a.nj Smitli and Slesinger, 1966; Bachman, Bowers and 
Marcus, 1968; Ifeven and Eruglanski, 1970; Patchen, 1974; 
ICipnis and Cosentino, 1969; Filloy and Grimes, 1967; 

French, Morrison and levinger, i960; Mowday, 1975? 1978; 

Lord, 1977). However, there was no stud 3 r that considered 
the superiors’ use of power, in conjunction with both 
power expectation as well as power distribution, as a 
significant predictor of organizational effectiveness. 

Bachman, Smith and Slesinger (1966), for instance, 
in a stud 3 r of sales managers observed that legitimate 
power was the most important basis of power and was 
negatively related to job satisfaction and performance. 

Expert power i-ias the second most important basis of pox'irer 
followed b 3 r the referent power. Both expert and referent 
powers were positivel 3 r related to a high degree of 
participation and also to a high level of job satisfaction 
and performance. Exercising influence through rewards 
and coercion was considered to be the least important 
basis of power and understandably was related negatively 
to job satisfaction and performance criteria. 

In a Gomparatix^e stud^r of the bases of power in five 
organizational settings, Bachman, Bowers and Marcus (1968) 
found that the legitima.te and expert types of povrer were 
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considered the most important; while the referent and 
rewa.rd powers were of intermediate importance, and the 
use of coercion proved to be of least importance. Both 
expert as well as referent powers were positively related 
to the criteria of orgs-nizationa,! effectiveness. Contrary 
to this, the use of coercion was related negatively to 
ef f 0 cti%’'sness , while both reward power as well as legitimat 
poT/er were unrelated to organizational effectiveness. 

In a. recent study, lord (1977) analj'^zed leadership 
perceptions as a function of five sources of power and 
explained the significant amount of variance in leadership 
ratings, preferences and effectiveness. It was found that 
expert, legitimate- and coercive power were the significant 
predictors contributing to leadership effectiveness. 

Expert a.nd coercive power along with the reward power 
emerged as the significant predictors of leadership ratings 
while the referent and expert power together with legitirrat 
power accounted for the significance in leadership prefer-' 
enc es . 

Mowday (1978), in a very recent study of school 
principals, observed the differential Uvse of threats, 
legitimate a.uthority, persuasion, rewards and manipulation 
as bases of influence among principals rated high, medium 
and low on effectiveness. The study demonstrated that the 
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use of manipulation most consistently differentiated 
betueen principals rated as hiyli and low on effectiveness. 
'The study a.lso showed that highly effective principals 
used manipulation more frequently than those rated as 
medium and low on effectiveness. Principals of medium 
effectiveness presented greater use of rewards than those 
principals classified as high or low on effectiveness. 

There were some other studies (Hickson et al., 1971j 
Salancilc and Pfeffer, 1974 s 1977) that revealed how indi- 
viduals and groups differ in accomplishing their goals in 
organizational decision making by exercising a particular 
type of influence. Thus almost all investigators have 
ignored the relationship of the bases of superiors' exer- 
cise of power and the severe.1 aspects of organizational 
effectiveness such as trust-in-organizatioiis organizational 
identification, cooperation and communication. 

II. ORGAMIZATIOML EPPECTIVEJIESS 

The concept of organizational effectiveness has been 
a topic of discussion ever since tlie beginning of the 
organization theory. A growing interest in the concept 
is amply evidenced through the availability of various 
models of organizational effectiveness that have emerged 
to provide lationale to organizational theory and behaviour. 
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However, there is relatively little consensus on the 
defining characteristics of organisationa-l effectiveness 
e.nd its opemtional dimensions, 

A Probl8j:is of Theory and Measurement 

T'le various models of effectiveness have either 
followed the 'goal approach' in the fashion of G-eorgopolous 
and Tannenbaum (1S57), Price (1968), Perrow (1961), Etzioni 
(1364), or the 's^/stem resources model' as was done by Katz 
and Zahn (1966), yucht}mn and Seashore (1967). The 'goal 
approach' (Q-eorgopolous and Tannenbaum, 1957) placed 
greater emphasis on a few ultimate criteria of effective- 
ness, e.g. productivit 3 f, absence of strain, and flexibility, 
and therefore, the approach was labelled as 'sta.tic'. On 
the contrainr the 'system resources model' (Yuchtman and 
Seashore, 1967) stressed greater interaction between 
organization and environmeni; and thus the model was 
called ' dj/naraic ' . However, both models were criticized 
for subscribing to the ultimate criterion of organizational 
effectiveness (Hall, 1312 ^ Price, 1972). 

Recent researches in organizational behaviour have 
revealed an increasing recognition of the multivariate 
models of organizational effectiveness (l0,wrence and 
Lorsch, 1967; Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967; Priedlander 
8,nd Pickle, 1968; Mahoney and Wietzel, 1969; Mott, 1972; 
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Duncan j ±313 i nsgandhi and Reimanii, ±313’, Child, 1575). 

There was sorae agreement tha,t the evaluative criteria of 
effectiveness were uniq_ue and sj)ecific to a particular 
orgajaization a.nd closely associated with the values and 
ethos of the particular orgs.nizational setting (Steers, 

3-575). Accepting the systems perspective of organizations, 
there were further problems of criterion generalizability 
from one organization to another. Besides the problem of 
criterion generalizability, time perspective was also an 
importa.nt consideration in selecting _ stable criteria of 
orge.nizational effectiveness. Steers' (1575) review of 
the multivariate models of or^nizational effectiveness point- 
ed out tha.t the criteria of effectiveness were dif- 
ferent for macro-level and micrO'-level analyses. Thus, 
for measuring the effectiveness of individuals , subunits 
and organiZ8.tions , different criteria have to be specified. 
Therefore, it was appropriate to define organizational 
effectiveness in terms of the capacit 3 r of the organization 
to successfu3-ly cope with its resources for the accomplish- 
ment of specified goals (Etzioni, I960). 

3. Criteria of Organizational Effectiveness 

Research studies d ealing with the relationship between 
power in organizations and organizational, effectiveness have 
used several criteria of effectiveness. These criteria were 
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a:eiierally categorized as; (l) subjective indices, based 
on the perceptions of organizational members, and (2) 
objective indices, based on the 'hard core’ facts about the 
organizational functioning. 

1. Subjective Criteria; 

The subjective indices of oi-ganizational effective- 
ness included perceptions of job satisfaction by its 
members (Bowers, 1964, Bachman, Smith and Slesinger, 1966; 
Bosner, 1973; Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976; McI'Iahon and 
Perritt, 1973), lo 3 "alt 3 r (Tannenbaum, 1961; Tannenbaum and 
ICahn, 1957), identification with the plant (Eosnor, 1973, 
Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976',/', morale (Pennings, 1973; 

Smith and Tannenbaum, 1963); trust in management .(Sosner, 
1973), innovativeness in educational institutions (Hanna, 
1972; JIcAfee, 1974), and communication adequacy (Rosner, 
1973; Mclfelion and Ivancevich, 1976'), etc. The most 
significant aspect of the subjective indices was the 
freedom with which the investiga.tor could explore the 
perceptions of respondents on areas which he deemed fit 
for the organizational functioning. like any subjective 
criteria, these indices were also open to criticism on 
the basis of the response set of the respondents, in 
addition to a lack of voAidity with the external sources. 
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2. Objective Indices j 

Studies on power and org.aniS3,tional effectiveness 
used several objective criteria, of or^nizational effec- 
ti^^eness such as measures of quality and quantity of 
product (Patchen; Seashore and Schejr-mans 1961? 3achiiiaii> 
Smith and Slesinger? 19665 Penrlngs. 1973 j I'lavciCs 1S68| 
Lawrence and Lorschp 1967), costs and profitability 
(Tuchtmn, 19685 Morinas et al . 197 O 5 Posner, 1973‘5 
Le.wrence and Lorscli, 1967), etc. lliese studies obtained 
data on productivity and profitabi3.ity from the company 
records. Since the officie.! records of productivity and 
profitability are not genera.lly availafole to an indepen- 
dent investigator, and when available, the a.ccui’acy of 
the officls^l figures presented drawbacks of other kinds, 
rendering them 3.ess reliable than anticipated. However, 
in some other studies ( Tannenbaum , 1961; Bowers, 1964; 
Hanna., 1972; McAfee, 1974; McMa.hon. and Ivancevich, 1975) 
performa.nce ratings of the orgr.nizalion from outside 
experts were also used. However, observer ratings were 
also difficult to obtain because of the nonavailability of 
competent judges. 

It is thus more appropria.te to inc3.-ud e the subjective 
and the objective indices, both collectively representing 
a wide va,riety of hu-tian fulfilment arid task accomplishment 
(Priedlander and Brown, 1974), for a reliable approximation 
ox organiza'feional effectiveness. 
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III. SIAIMISFI 01 THE PROBLEM 
Ao locus of the Problem 

Generally 5 . this study concem.ed itself with organiza- 
tional power; its distribution and bases ; and effectiveness. 
The stucr/ thus set out to investigate the effects of the 
amount of participation of all j. avals of subunit 
hierarchy said the degree of power equa.liza,tion on the 
functioning of the subunit. Expectations of members about 
participation and power equalization were also considered 
important determinants of the subunit functioning. On 
the basis of previous studies^ it was assumed that the 
actml and expected aspects of participation and power 
equa-lization factors would accounit for the variation in the 
behaviour of the subuni-^u Alongside the actual and expected 
power distribution, basses of the s'uperiors' power utiliza- 
tion were also regarded as poteiitial predictors of 
o r ga n i z a t i o na 1 3 f f e c t i v e n e s s . 

The study thus examined the independent and joint 
effects of the actual and expected participation and power 
equalization, and the superiors' style of exerting power 
on both the subjective and the objective indices of 
organizational effectiveness. 


1. Independent Variables: 

The study vras designed to ans-lyze the supervisors' 
perceptions of organizational functioning as a linear function 
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of the six power 'va.ria'bies , namely^ actual power distribu- 
tion, expected power distribution, interaction of actml 
and expected factors of pox^er distribution, and the 
superiors' exercise of power through position, expertise 
and personal likeability (referent poxfer) . Actual and 
expected power distribution aspects were considered as 
qualitative classification factors and the interaction 
term represented a product of actual and expected dimen- 
sions. But the bases of power, i.e. position, expert and 
referent powers x\Tere regarded as quantitative variates in 
the regression equations. The cls.ssification of actual 
and expected factors was done according to a 2 (high and 
low actual factors) x 2 (high and Ioxj expected factors) 
design. 

2, Dependent Variables; 

Supervisors' perceptions were used as me8.sures of 
subjective aspects of effectiveness. Perceptions of 
supervisors x^ere obtained on an Overall Organizational 
Effectiveness Scale x^rhich consisted of seven subscales, 
namely, organizational identification, job involvement, 
organizational loyalty, subunit coopers.tion, trust-in- 
organization, job satisfaction and communication adequacy. 
A derived measxrre of commitment to organization ¥a,s also 
used. Commitiaent was represented by identification. 
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j.iivolveiiie.iTfc and lo 3 ^al't 3 /' subscale 3 , which denoted the 
cogni'ci'ves conativs a,nd affective a,spects of commitment 
respectively, as suggested by Buchanan (1974). 

Bor validation of the findings of the subjective 
indices, ratings of the independent observers, positioned 
above the subunit level, were used as mea,sures of subunit 
performance. The observer ratings were obtained for 
(l) quality'' of work and (2) quantity/ of work in the sub- 
units, 

3. Control of Variables s 

The two organizations, belonging to one private 
business house were chosen to keep the variables such as 
company policies and. top mana.gement oultirre constant. 
Moreover, the technology of the two organizations was 
also similar obviating its confounding effects on other 
o rgan iza/ci onal f uncti ons * 

The hiera^rchical level as a factor was controlled by 
considering only the supervisors’ perceptions of or^niza- 
tions-1 effectiveness auid the superiors’ use of position, 
expert and referent powers. The response biases of the 
respondents' perceptions of power were controlled by 
preliminar; checks of consistency among the responses 
of the niombers of different hierarchical levels. 
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3. Hypotlieses 

On Cii6 oasis oi avs-ilalols nsssarch. svidence rsgarding 
the relationship between the A?ariabl8S of power and orgaiii- 
aacional elf ectiveness ^ the following hypotheses 'Xere 
formulated” 


1 . Part i cipa ti on s 

8,) The greater the amount of actual participation; 
the higher the scores on overa3-l orgsuiizational 
effectiveness and its subscales. 

b) The greater the a.mount of expected participation 
the lowe^:’ the scores on overall organisational 
effectiveness and. its subscales. 

c) The greater the congruence between actus-l and 
expected participa.tion; the higher the scores 
on overall, organiizational effectiveness and 
its subsca3.es. 


2. Power Sq.ua 3.izati on ” 

a) The greater the de-gree of actual power equaliza- 
tion, the hi.giier the scores on overall organiza- 
tional effectiveness enid its subscales. 

b) The greater the degree of expected power 
equalization; the lower the scores on overall 
organizational effectiveness and its subscales, 

c) The greater the congruence between actual and 
expected power eqmlization, the hi^er the 
scores on overall organizational effectiveness 
and its subscales. 

3. Bases of the Superiors' Power Utilization* 

a) The greater the use of superiors' position 
power; the lower the scores on overall 
organizational effectiveness and its subscales. 
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b) Tlie greater the use of superiors’ expert power; 
the higher the scores on overall organizational 
effectiveness and its subscales. 

c) The gres.ter the use of superiors’ referent 
power, the higher the scores on overall organi“ 
zational effectiveness and its subscales. 

Although, no hypotheses were formulated for the 
observer ratings of the quality and quantity of work in the 
subunits, it was expected that the observer ratings would 
confirm the findings of the subjective indices. 
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METHOi; 


Th6 da ca fox this research were collected from, the 
factory settings in which the subjects were working. 'Pwo 
industrial plants were selected as sites of the study, fhe 
plants, located in two different states, belonged to a 
private business house in India. She main aim of selecting 
these plants was to keep the influence of factors such as 
company policies, technolo^ and top management cultxire 
as uniform as possible for the two factories. The two 
plants represented one of the largest and more successful 
ventures of this business house. Among the Indian textile 
industries in the private sector, these two plants were 
generally regarded as large in terms of employment and 
successful in terms of annual profits. 

A. Sample 

The sample from both the factories consisted of one 
hundred and thirty five male respondents (Heads, deputy 
Heads and Supervisors of fourteen subunits). One of these 
factories specialized in the production of synthetic 
fabrics and the other in woollen fabrics. In the synthe~ 
tics plant, eight subunits were included, namely, polymerizatio; 



s j)iii.n.inig5 strecchingj textui’ising, coning, dyeing, packing 
and pnociuc cion maintenance, and in tlie woollen plant, six 
suDuni’cs Were included, viz, wool combing, wool dyeing, 
spinning, weaving, finishing, and fabric dyeing, I'he data 
from the eight respondents of two subunits, namely, packing 
of the synthetic plant and wool dyeing of the woollen plant, 
were later excluded from analysis because these two subunits 
did not have sufficient number of respondents. Six othei- 
resijondents were also excluded from the study as their 
response data were found incomplete. 

In the final analysis, the sample consisted of one 
hundred and twenty one respondents (total N = 121) belonging 
to the twe.lve subunits. The respondents included nine 
Heads, tl'artesn i;eput57' Heads and ninty nine Supervisors. 
There was raore than deputy Head in some of the subunits. 
Although an attempt was maae to contact all the Heaas, 
deputy Keans and Supervisors, three Heads, seven neputy 
Heaas, and twenty Supervisors were not available due to 
their absence from the subunits at the time the study was 
conducted. 

The distribution of age, , years of service in the 
present organization and total work experience, for the 
Heads, repu'ijy Heads and Supervisors is presented in 


Table 1. 
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l‘aole 1 — iisaiis arici. oLs oi "tlie s-ge, years oi service in ilie 
pj-'eseiib oi'gaiiization j total work experience for 
Heads 5 Heputy Heaus and Supervisors* 


hierar- 

chical 

levels 

T,T 

Age in 

years 

Tears of service 
in the present 
or gani za ti on 

Total work 
experience 

IM 

M 

SI) 

M 

fajj 

M 

S'iJ 

Heads 

9 

4 U .22 

3.93 

13.44 

6.19 

16.44 

4.54 

Deputy 

Heads 

13 

35.23 

6.45 

10.92 

5.39 

12 . Go 

6.37 

Supei'- 

visors 

qo 

j 

29 . 48 


8.45 

2.76 

9.71 

1.64 


All responaents were priaiarily textile engineers with 
a. college degree or diploma in science or textile technology. 


B, Measures 

F 

I 

1. Power distribution Questionnaire (Appendix 1 ) ; 

Distribution of power within a subunit was measured by 
using 'fannenbauin’ s Control Graph Methoa. Information was 
collected on respondents' views on how much say or influence, 
they thouglrt , members of uif ferent hierarchical levels 
exerted on a set of activities. ihe respondents gave 
their ratings on a five point scale for each of these 
activities, ihe mean ratings of influence for each level 
as provided by the respondents were plotted against the 
hierarchical levels. I'his curve provided measures of txro 

aspects of distribution: (a) actual participation, and 

■ ■ ' i 
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(b) ac cud-L pOi'Ter equaliza/cion. Parbicipa'bion was measured 
by tlie avexir-ye lieip^iiu of the curve euid ijower eq.ualization 
was raeasured the slope of the curve. 

2, Power lizpectation Questionnaire (Appendix 2): 

biubuiiit power expectation was raeasurea tlirou£,h the 
Power .jXpectation. Questionnaii-e . ^is questionnaire 
elicited information from the responaents regarding how 
much say oi- influence , they expecteci. people at aifferent 
liierarchicsJ. levels in the subunit shoulu exert on a set 
of actiyities. I'he format ana scoring s^ystem for this 
ques tionnsiire tras the same as in the Power distribution 
Ques tiomiairo „ fhe power expectation curve obtained from 
the mean rabings of influence for various levels proviaed 
measures of,; (a) expected participations ana (b) expected 
poirer equalisation. 

3. Bases of Power Utilization Questionnaire (Appendix 3); 

This questionnaire identified the source from wiiich 
the superiors derived their power in the organization, rlie 
questionnaire consisted of twelve items representing position 
powers expert power aixi referent power. It was a moaifiea 
version of ixench ana Ra.ven's (195S) measure of bhe bases 
of social power. Ihe respondents gave their ratings on a 
five point scale for each of these itea^ . I'he sunmaced 
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ratings Ox clie ioui' i beiiiB of posifiorij experf ano. referent 
powers pX“0'ficLed scores on. tlie rliree sources of xlie superiors' 
XDOwer utilization. 


4 , Overall urganizational .effectiveness Scale 
(Appendix 4) ; 

ihe Overall Orgarxizational effectiveness Scale consisted 
of seven subscales of organizational effectiveness with a total , 
of thirty six items, flie Overall effectiveness Inaez was 
olrtained tlirougli the summea scores of the following seven 
effectiveness suhscales. .jhe aggregated ratings of responses 
on a five point scale proviaea the scores for each of these | 
subscales. 1 


(a) Li-Cganizational laentif ication Subscale (Appenaix 4a) : 

.foul' it'eins were aaaptea frora hall, Schneider ana 
Pygren's (1970) six-item urganiza/bional laentif ication scale, 
rhese iterris were concernea with responaent's sense of 
belongings priae-in-work;, iaentif ication with organizational 
problems and identification with organizational goals. 


(b) Job I.nvolveraent Subscale (Appenirix 4 b); 

Six items were aaaptea from lodahl ana mejner's (1965) 
twenty one--iteiW, Job Involvement scale. ihe items were 
concernea wrth the self-esteem in performance ana self~im 8 ,g'e 
compone.nts of job involvement. 

(c) Orga.i.'iizational Loyalty Subscale (Appenaix 4 c) : 

four items were usea to measure employee' s _ sense of 
obligation and affective attacliment to the organization. 
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(u) duoLinit Coo pepa.'l;iOii bubscale (ApponcLix 4 o.) ; 

Cooperation within subunit was measured on a set of 
activities piven in six items. 


(e) irua t-in-Urganization bubscale (Appenaix 4 e) ; 

iiiis scale consistea ox xive statements specif icall3?' 
aevelopecL to measxire employee's trxist -in-organization, xhe 
s catei'-'ent s were concei’ned v;ith consistency between verbal 
profession and action, informal communication, subordinate 

promises ana 


4 f) ; 

and Ho the ’s 
this measure 
30b. 

(g) Ooiimiuni cation Aaequacy Subscale (Appenaix 4 g) ; 

i'our stateraents were developed to measure four aif- 
ferent aspects of comivKuni cation in organizations, these 
items were conceinea with accuracy, feedback,, overload ana 
lack of information flow. 


5. bubunit Performance xiating Scale (Appendix 5 ): 

ihis scai.le proviaea performance ratings of subunits 
in the two factories. the ratings were obtained from six 
inaepenaerit obsei-vers (three fr’om each organization) who 
were deemed competent to evaluate the performance of the 
subunits oi, tlxeir organizations. All six observers hela 
manageria.l positions above the Heads of the subunits. 


trustworthiness, superiors' redemption of his 
msaiagement ' s honouring its assurances. 


(f) Job Satisfaction Subscale (Appenaix 

Seven items were aaapted from Bayfield 
(1951) eighteen' -item .Job Satisfaction cicale. 
proviaea an ixiaex of ^obal satisfaction with 
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I'he scale contained two majo.r areas of assessment. 

Ihs observers uey:e re quire a to give tlieir assessment of 
subunit performance on tire quality ana the quantity of work. 


C. Procedure 


Before the psychological questionnaires were prepared 
lor final testing.; a pilot stuay iras conauctea locally in a 
dotton textile mill to test tlieir general utility. 

the two organizations selected for the stuay were free 
from labour unrest at the time of entry, liie investigator's 
entrj^ to th.e subunits was facilitated by an introuuctory 
letter from the General Manager circulatea to all subunits, 
rhe investigator first approached the Ileaas of the subunits 
and tlien con.'bo.ctea the neputy Heaas s.na the bupervisors 
personally. 

fho purpose of the stuay was aescribed in rather 
general terms of attituae survey. ihe respondents were assur 
ed of conf iaentiality ana anonymity of their responses. 

'I'Jae questionnaire booklets were given to the members 
of the aubunii; staff inaiviaually by the investigator, i'he 
booklet contained measures of indepiendent ana depenuenc 
variables arrange a in a counter- balanced oraer. io ansvrejr 
the question;'.. 5 the resiionuents were askea to follow inscruc- 
tions given sepai'ately for each of the measures. 


In adaition 
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the information was also sought on some salient biographical 
f-’acts incluo-ing eaucational qualification, years of 

service in tlie present organi^tion, total work experience, 
jjosition or rante. at tiie time of entry ana position or rank 
currently held. the responaent was able to complete the 
questionnaire between 3u-45 minutes. In all, 25 aays were 
spent in each organization to complete the collection of data 

A few aays after the first contact, when the completea 
questionnaires were collectea, the investigator had a brief 
session with', the responaent again to explain the purpose 
of the stuay and to allay any fears that tlie3' may have had 
about giving this inf oraiation. 

Later, the observer ratings of performance were 
obtained from the Mill Manager, Works Manager ana Production 
Manager of the first organization 8-na from the Works Lirector 
Works x'janager ana Assistant Works Manager of the second 
organization. 
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RESULTS 

Before analyzing the data to test hypotheses, data 
obtained from the respondents were checked for the reliabi- 
lity of measures and ana,lyzed to identify subunits high and 
lo'w on actual and expected participation and also on actual 
and expected power equalization. The subjective indices of 
organizational effectiveness were, then, treated as a linear 
function of the power variables using the multiple regres- 
sion anal-ysis . Subsequently, observer ratings of subunits 
perforiranco were analyzed through a two factor randomized 
block design of AEOYA. 

I. RELIABILITY OP KSASURES 

Ac Comparison of the Ratings of Heads, Deputy Heads and 
Supervisors 

Ic Power Distribution Questionnaire; 

As a. precautionary measure, to check for any biases 
in perceptions of members of the three hierarchical levels, 
tiiG scores obtained on the Power Distribution Questionnaire 
were compared with each other for consistency among their 
ratings. The differences in the ratings of respondents 
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■beloni;^anir, oo different levels were analyzed using the 't' 


test. 


ihus 5 three 


't' tests Were performed separately for 


the ajiiounb of influence exercised the members of three 
hi erar chi c al le ve Is . 


fable 2 presents results o^ the analysis. It was 
observec. tiiS/b none of the 't' values were significant. It 
suggested that perceptions of respondents were not biased 
bo ward any hierarcliical level y but were shared by the members 
of higher levels in the existing climate. 


2. power .expectation questionnaire; 

'j.iie scorss on the power Expectation questionnaire 
were analyzed in the same manner as mentioned above for 
the Po'wer j.is tri'bution fA-t-estioniiaire scores, fhe results 
(fable 3) revealed that none of the nine 't' values were 
significant thus again suggesting a high degree of consistency 
among the meiiibers of tliree hierarchical levels. 


p. Heliabi].i'by of Organisational Effectiveness bubscales 

1. ilpiia Coefficients of the Organizational lif fee tiveness 
hubs cs-les : 

Gronbach's (1951) alpha coefficient testing the consis- 
tency of the item verriance and the test variance, was 
computed for each of the seven orgaixLzational effectiveness 
suuscales. ...'able 4 presents the alpha coefiicients and bne 
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number of items in the subscales. iiie analysis revealed 
cha c bhe reliability of the subscales was mo derate 13 ’' hig,h. 
I'he mean 3 j_pha coefficient of the seven subscales was 

( a = 0. 67) . 


fable 4 - Alpha coefficients and the number of items in the 
seven effectiveness subscales. 



Organizational hfiectiveness 
bubscales 

number of 
items 

Alpha 

Coefficients 

1 

urgaixLzati 0118-1 Identification 

4 

.83 

2 

Job Involvement ^ 

6 

.58 

3 

Organizational Loyalty 

4 

.72 

4 

bubunit Cooperation 

6 

00 

• 

5 

frus t-in-Gr ganization 

5 

.72 

6 

Job Satisfaction 

7 

.55 

•7 

I 

Communication Adequacy 

4 

.42 


2. Correlations Between Organizational Effectiveness 
bubscales; 

Pro duct -moment correlations between the seven sub— 
scales of organizational effectiveness were also computed 
from the supervisors' ratings, fable 5 displays the 
intercorrelations among the suoscales. ihe findings 
suggested moderate iiitercorrelations among the suoscales. 
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.LS/Tol© 5 coir 3?©l3,'bi oils "cli© ssvgh ox* ^ 3 , 11123 . * 1110113.1 

efxec'tiveness sub scales. 



Effectiveness Subscales 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

1 

Organ! zati onal 
Identification 

1.00 






2 

Job Involvement 

.49 

1. Ou 





3 

Organ! za'bi onal Loyalty 

.56 

.37 

l.Ou 




4 

b ubuni t Co operati on 

.41 

.17 

.44 

1.00 



5 

Tr us t -i n ■ ■■ u r gani z a t i 0 n 

. 60 

.29 

.39 

.44 

1 . uG 


6 

Job Satisfaction 

.44 

.35 

,46 

.37 

.42 

1.00 

7 

Conmiuni cati on Adequacy 

.39 

,2u 

.24 

. 36 

.39 

.33 l.uO 


1‘lais finding justifiea the use of a derived score of overall 
exf ectivenes s as the sum of ratings of the seven subscales. 
liOreover, ttie availability of high inter correlations between 
organizational iaentif ication, job involvement and organiza- 
tional loyal 'iiy suDscales also justified the use of a derived 
score of commitment as the sum of ratings on these three 
subscales. 

II. CIASSIPICATIOI OP SUBUIITS AS 'HIGH' Alh 'LOf 
ON ACTUAL iiNn EZPLCTHi) POWER DISTRIBUTION 

Ao Participation (Average Height of the Control Cui“ve) 

The average heights of 'bhe actual ana expected ijOv^er 
o,is tribut ion curves were computed for classifying subunits 
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as high and lo-;/ on the participation dimension. rhe mean 
oi the three points, representing the amount of total 
influence exercised the three levels of suDunit hierarchy, 
provided fcne average height inaex. Accoroingly, the twelve 
subunits were ranked for the average height of the actual 
ana the exiaectea power distribution curves. i'he rankings 
were then aichotomized into high and low on the basis of the 
nieaian rank ana the subunits were placed in the appropriate 
cel3-S in a 2 x 2 assign as shown in fig. 1. 

ihe number of subunits as well as the number of 
observations in each cell were unequal, ihe cells comprising 
of subunits either high or low on both the actual and the 
expected pari;icipation were labelled as congruent cells. 

On the contrary, the cells representing subunits with, low 
actual“high. expected participation or high actual-low expected 
pa.rticipation were called as incongruent cells. fhus, cells 
1 and 4 were categorized as congruent whereas cells 2 ana b 
were categorized as incongruent, 

ij. Power Equalization (Slope of the Control Curve) 

In or del' to classify subunits as high and low on the 
actual and the expected power equalization aimensions, the 
slopes of the actual ana expected control curves ox sub- 
units were obtained by computing the beta--coeflicients . 
the rankinigs of the beta-coefficients of che actual and 
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AG TUJUj PAIl 'XI Cl PAXI 01 


EXPECXBO 

participa- 

TIOI 


Low 


Iligll 

Low 


Cell 1 

Cell 2 


Oubmiit Codes 

Subunit Codes 


04 , u5 j OS j 08 j 10 

01,11 


Ltuaber of observations 

lumber of observations 


ni = 3S 

112 " 


Cell 3 

Cell 4 


nub unit Ooaes 

Subunit Codes 


OS, 12 

02, 03, 07 


lumber of obsex’vations 

Imfoer of observations 


n- “ IS 

^4 = 29 

"3,4=^' 

n-, = 55 

"2,4 = 

H=99 


Pig. 1. Classification of subunits as HigR and Low on tiie Actual 
ana Expected Participation uiroensions. 


LI3RAH1 

i : r., !<an'=>iir 

lifc i/k A. 1 
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exp6C b©6. poWGi 6 ( 3 _u.ali Z 3 . cion 'vtqvq oiclio 1101111260. inio higli and. 
loviT on bile ijaBio ox the Dieuian rank anu the subunits uere 
piaceG. in Cj.ie appropi iate cells ox a 2 s 2 design as (iispla 5 ’'eQ. 
in lig. 2. 

liie f ou.r cells in lig. 2 though presenting, equal 
number ot subunits, became unequal in the number of observa- 
tions in each cell. As in the pez-ticipation ane-lysis, 
cells 1 and 4 being high and low on both the actual ana 
expectea poiver ecpialization, respectively, were categorizea 
as congruent cells. Cells 2 ana 5 representing the low 
act ual -"high expected power equalization and the high actual- 
low' expecbed power equalization subunits, respectively, 
were labelled as incongruent cells. 


C Correla'bion Betv/een Participation (Average Height) ana 
Pci'j'er Equalization (Slope) x^imensions 


i'.ankings of avera,.ge heights ana slopes of actual 
power uistribution curves of subuiits were correlated 

witli each other. Ihe analysis reveaAea the absence of any 
correlawbion bet'ween the average heights ana the slopes of 
actual po'wer distribution curves (rho = -.07). Similarly, 


rank-oraer 
average hei 
tion curves 


co.rrelation was also computeu between the 
g;,hts and slopes of the expected povrer aisuribu- 
of the 12 subunits, Ihe results showed that 


the averaj^e heights and slopes of the expectea po'i'fer 
distribution curves were' uncorrelated (rho w= -.04) • 
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ACTUil POiijR 




Cell 1 

fciubuiiit Coaes 
06 , OQ, 12 

Hi gh 

HumbGr of observations 
n-, ~ 25 

BAPlClln 

EQUALIZA- 

flUN Cell 5 

Subunit Coaes 

US, 1C. 11 

Lo':/ 

Humber of observations 
n^ = IS 


n, = 42 

i- f 


EQUibLIZA'HOH 

low 

Cell 2 

Subunit Codes 
02, 05 j 07 

Humber of observations 
n2 = 26 

Cell 4 

Subunit Coaes 
01 5 05 j o4 

IJumber oi observations 

V, = 51 “3,4=5“ 

“2,4 = 5'7 = 95 


Pig. 2. ClassifiCcition of subunits as High ana low on the ilctual 
and Exjpected Power EQualizatioii liniensions . 
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III. RESRSSSIOF AITAITSIS 

I'he io.ultiple regression analysis was useo. to test 
the eifects of organizational poxrer variables on the super- 
visors' perceptions of organizational effectiveness, The 
regression analx^'sis was consiaered useful because it 
servea the dual purjjose of hypothesis testing ana precdction. 
flius, the scores of stipervisors' perceptions of overall 
effectiveness ana its subscales were analyzed as a 
linear function of the six variables of power , namely, 
the actual power aistribution, the expectea power aistribu- 
tion, tiie interaction of the actual and expected factors ana 
the superiors' use of position, expex't and referent powers, 
the actua'j. and expectea poxrer distribution were treatea 
as qualitative classiiication variables ana the position, 
expert a,nd referent power, were the quantitative variates, 
thus, the following regression moael was used: 


^ijk 








1,2? j =1,2; k 


where T.. wa-s the scoi’e of supervisor's perception on 

1 j i'i. 

overall effectiveness ana its suDScales; C was the cons ci^nt 
tex'm; represented the txfo levels of actual power aistri- 
bution (hj.i h and low); p. represented the two levels ox 
e xpe c te a po wer dis tribution ( high and low) ; a§^ ^ was bne 
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interaction of ana 

the tfeighteci factors oi positions en 


ana i e presente 

pert anu referent 


a 


iDOwer, respectively; ana was the random error term, 

ciince c xic; vsniaoles of accnal said expec'cea power aistrihn“ 
tion were iiieasurea separately on iiarticipation ana power 
ec[uali zation dimensions ^ two separate regression analyses 
■were conducted for the overall organizational effectiveness 


ana tiie subscale scores. 


A. Parti cipa'bion Analysis 

1. Amount of Variance of the Effectiveness Indices; 

The results of regression analysis are displayea in 
•fable 6. I'b was obsei-veo: that the for aiffereiit organiza- 
tional ef;i; ectiveness measures ranged het'ween . U6 to .52. 

fhe po’wer variables accounted for 25”/ variance in the overall 

♦ / 

effectiveness scores. -fhe results adso revealea 32/ variance 
in the orgaiiizationa.1 iaentificationj ana 26/ variance in 
the trust--in- -organization scores, xhis -was followed by 
16,7/ 15/, 14/, 10// 7/ and 67 variance in the commitmentp 
subunit coox^eratioiij communication adequacy, job satisfe-c- 
tion, orgajiizational lOA'-alty and job involvement scores, 

res.i-ectively . 
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Tlie i'— values of the regression analysis demonstrated 
significant variance in the overaJl effectiveness (p<.Ol), 
organizational identification (p<.01), trust -in-organization 
(p^C-^l)? commitment (p<i.05)5 subunit cooperation (p*C=05) 
and communication adequacy (p<.05) scores (Table 6). This 
suggested that the linear function of the six power variables 
accounted for significant amount of variance on these 
effectiveness indices. 

2. Main jilffects of Actual and Expected Participation; 

The 't' values of the regression analyses were used 
to test the hypotheses. The results displayed in Table 6 
showed that the main effect of actual participation was 
significant on organizational iaentification (pC.Ql) and 
overall effectiveness (p-<d.05) scores. It also approached 
significance on commitment (p<£,10) and trust -in-organization 
(p<C.10) variables. Thus, Hypothesis la was confirmed on 
organizational identification and overall effectiveness 
variables and it also showed a trend towards the confirmation 
on the comriiitment and trust-in-organization- scores. 

*The P-values were obtained by the formula, P = x ( 2 \ 

# ' ' 

• where n = nurnbojr of observations, k = number of inae pendent 
variables end = proportion of variance accounted by the 
moael in l;3,i.e depenaent variables. 
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liie .laain exiecb of expected participation was not 
significant on any of the effectiveness inaices but for 
the trust-in-organization variable where the 'f value 
approached signiiicance (lo^^.lO). I'he results thus favoured 
Cii s 0 onfir LIS, ci 03.1 of Ijypochesis lb wliich stated a negative 
Hiaiii eifecc of expected participation on the effectiveness 
indices. 

3. liiteraction .affects of the Actijal and Expected 
Participation : 

i'he interaction effect of the actual ana expected 
particip'.'.tion was significant on overall effectiveness 
(p .iJ5)v orgaiiizational iaentif ication (p -'. 05 ) 5 , trust- 
in-organiza'tion (p. 3 . 05)5 c OEm uni cation adeq.ua,cy (p,/ . 01 ) 
ana orgainizational loyalty (p/ .05) scores. However, the 
't' value only apjyroached significance (p..^.lO) on the job- 
satisfaction scores (fable 6 ). 

I'he effectiveness scores revealing significant inter- 
action effec'iswere further analj^zed through post-hoc compa- 
rison* of the cell means. i'he results are presented in 
fable 7. In oraer to test Ifypothesis Ic, the aggregated 

*Post-hoc cor/ipjarisons of the aggregated means of the congruent 
ana j.ncongX'Uent cells were obtained by using the formula, 

(a+d) - (h+c) 

* “1 ■"2 ”^3 “4 

Where a,,u,c axia, d are the means of cells 1,2, 3 and 4 
respectlvo.ly 5 is the squared standard error , and ng, 
n 2 , ri'-j and represent the number of observations in 
cells 1, 2, 3 and 4, respectively. 
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means of congruent cells 1 and 4 and incongruent cells 2 
and ^ v/Oj- o compared for all the etfectiveness inaices. 

As hypo cne si ze d, ths results reveaAed significant differ- 
ence bet'-'/een 'che means of the congruent and incongruent 
cells on overa-H effectiveness and all other subscale 
scores but for the job involvement measure, fhe results, 
thus, strongly confirmed Hypothesis Ic. 

the results of the other post-hoc comparisons are 
also preseriued in fable 7. fhe results revealed that cells 
1 and 2, 2 ana ana 2 and 4 differed significantly on 
organizational iaentif ication and trust -in-organization 
scores. the scores on job .satisfaction scale differed 
significantlj betv/een cells 1 and 2, 1 and 3s and 1 and 4. 
Overall efr ectiveness index aiffered significantly between 
the cells 1 ana 2, 2 and 3s and 2 and 4. 

I’he means of organizational effectiveness scores are 
folottea in f'igures 3-11. The figures generally show that 
the supervisors' perceptions were highest on effectiveness 
when the subunits vrere high on both actual as well as 
expected participation. fhe lowest scores of effectiveness 
were obtained when the subunits were low on actual partici- 
pation but high on expected participation. However, when 
the subunits were low on expected particij)ation, the eftec— 
tiveness fBcores dia not aif ferentiare between higii and low 
actual participation. , : ^ 
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4. iifxects of tile Bases of liuiDeriors ' Power Utilization; 

The 'f values showing the effects of position, expert 
ana referent power are also ai splayed in table 6. ihe 
results slioired that the superiors' use of position power did 
not ma.ke a-ny significant effect on the supervisors' percep- 
tions of overall organizational effectiveness. Position 
po’wer showed a trend towa,rd significsnice (p< .10) on trust- 
in-organiz8/bion ana it also showed a, negative beta-coefficient. 
I'he results thus dia not proviae a clear eviaence to confirm 
hypothesis 3a which stateu a negative relationship between 
position power ana effectiveness scores. 

As h 3 /'pothesizea, expert power was founa to make signi- 
ficant ixnpa.ct on the trust-in-orga.nization variable and the 
't' value of expert pox-rar 8.1so approacheu significance 
(pd'^.lO) on organizationa,! identifica.tion scores (fable 6). 

I'he results revealea that expert power was not related 
significantly to any other effectiveness variable. 'fhus, 
hypothesis 3b v/hich statea a positive effect of the 
superiors' use of expert power was confirmed only on trust- 
in-organization scores. 

I'he 't' values revealing the effects of referent power 
on organizational effectiveness scores are also displayed 
in fable 6. deferent power demonstrated a highly sigpificant 
ef fe ct on overall effectiveness ( p< . 01) , organizational 
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identification (pc . 01), cominitiiient (p<^.05) and subunit 
cooperation (pi .05) scores, fhe results also snowed that 
the effect of referent power approaches significance (ph .lo) 
on trust-in-organization, job satisfaction ana corimuni cation 
adequacy scores, Hov-ever, the effect of refex’ent porer was 
not significant on job involvement and organizational loyalty 
scores. ihe resuits thus partiall 3 r confirmed Hypothesis 3c 
wMch maintaiiiea the positive effects of referent power on 
the measures of organizational effectiveness, 

B. Powei Equalization Analysis 

1, Aiiiount of 'Variance of the jgff ectiveness Inaices: 

fhe results of regression anaij^sis are presentea in 
fafole 8. -Jiis anaalysis revealed that the for the effec- 
tiveness variables ranged between .05 to .26. ilie regression 
analysis axcounted for 24 i" variance in overall effectiveness 
scores, further, it accounted for 26/^ variance in orgairiza- 
tiona.l identification ana 24^'"" variance in trust- -in-organiza- 
tion scores. ihis wuls followed by 15/''s 15 -'% 11/ * 9 / 

ana 5,/ variance in commitment, su’bunit cooperation, job 
involvement, corani uni cation adequacy, job satisfaction and 
organizational loyalty scores, reBpectively . 

ihe P- values were also analyse a for the measures of 
organ! zational effectiveness . 


iiie analysis revealea 
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significant I'-values for overall effectiveness (p/'.Ol)s 

organizational iaentif ication (p^^'.Ol)^ trust-in-organization 
(p-c' oOl), coromitment (p/.u5) and subunit cooperation (p<^.05) 
scores (fable 8). fhe P-value a.lso approached significance 
(p<.10) for job involvement scores. fbe P- values for other 
elf ectiveness inaiceSj namely, organiizational loyalty, job 
satisfaction, and coiiimunication a^dequacy uere not significant, 

2. Main Effects of Actual and Sspected Power hqualization: 

file 't' va-lues of regression analysis are presentee in 
fa Die 8. .desuits shone a that t.lie eifect ox actua.l power 
equalization was significanit on ti.'O eifectiveiiess inaices, 
namely, organizational iaentif ication U5) ana trust-in- 

organization (p<(.05). ihe 't' value for the overall effec- 
tiveness scores only showed a trena towara significance 
(p./.lU). 'jther organizational eif ectiveness inaices 
however, did not reveal, a significant effect of actual 
power equalization. flius, the results of the study proviaea 
supx^ort to confirm Hypothesis 2a na,intaining a positive 
relationship between actual iiower equs.lization and the 
scores on organizational iaentif ication anu trust-in- 
organization subscales. 

fhe 'tf values of expected power equalization did not 
show any significant effect on the organizational effective- 
ness scores except for a trend toward significance (p/_ .lu) 
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on the or ga,ni national loyalty variable (table 8). However, 
the beta weights of expected power equalization on all 
effectiveness indices demonstrated a negative regression trend, 
even though it did not reach significance. She results thus 
dis confirmed ijypo thesis 2b which anticipated a significant- 
negative effect of expected power equalization on the 
supervisors' perceptions of organizational effectiveness. 

3. Interaction Elffects of the Actual ana Expected Power 

Equalization : ■ 

ihe interaction between actual and expected power 
equalization revealed significant 't' value for job involvement 
variable (p<^ ,01) only (fable 8), Results also demons tratea 
a trend toward significant interaction effect on job satis- 
faction (p<j^.lO) ana subunit cooperation (p j .10) scores, 

Siiuilah to the post -hoc comparisons in the analysis of 
the interaction between the actunl and expected participation, 
the confirmation of Hypothesis 2c was obtained through comparing 
the aggregated means or congruent and incongruent cells. fhe 
results of these analyses are aisplayea in fable 9(i)" ihe 
analysis jjrovided eviaence for confirming Hypothesis 2c on 
job involvement (p/. 01), overall effectiveness (p/.OS)/ 
commitment (p..m.05)y ana trust-in-organization ( p<.05) 
scores. ihe results also revealed a trend towara the 
confirmation of Hypothesis 2c on organizational iaentifica- 
tion (p < .10) , satisfaction (p-t_.lu) and comi: uni cation 

adequacy (pH .10) scores. 
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Table 9 - Post-hoc comparis ons of the aggregated means of the 
congruent ano. incongruent cells ana all possible 
comparisons on the job involvement variable 


Comparisons 

lependent YaDriables 

[ (a+d) -( b+c) ] 

Organizational I aentifi cation 

l.bl"" 

Job Involvement 

2 . 85 ^- 

Organizational Loyalty 

G .66 

Commitment 

1.84®^ 

Subunit Cooperation 

0.10 

Trus t-in-O^rgani zation 

2 . 32 ®* 

Job Satisfaction 

1.39''' 

Communi ca ti on A de quacy 

1.61* 

Overall Lxiectiveness 

2.02 


. 01 (one tailed) 5 '””p <-05 (one tailed) 5 *p , 1^.10 (one 

tailea). 


( ii ) 


Comparisons 

(a-b) 

(a-c) 

(a-d) 

(b-c) 

(b-d) 

(c-d) 

jje pendent 

Variables 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

Job Involvement 

16 2.^2 

0.76 

0.20 

1.69®'' 

-iirxr 

1.75‘"*" 


“”*p<.0l5 ®”p<.05. 
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Pur tlie more , other post-hoc comparisons were also 
perforriBd oe tween the mean scores on the job involveaient 
v0.riaiole which showed a significant interaction effect, 
fhe results ciispla 3 ''ed in inble 9(ii) revealed significant 
Cliff erences between cells 1 ana 2j 1 and 2 and 4? and 
3 and 4. 

Pigirres 12-20 present the cel3. means of the nine 
effectiveness inaices. She figures generally show that the 
effectiveness scores were the highest when the subunits were 
high on both actual as well as expectea power equalization. 
Howeverj, the scores on organizational loyalty and subunit 
cooperation were the highest when the subunits were low on 
actual power equalization but high on expectea power 
equalization. the lowest scores on effectiveness incdces 
were obtainea when the subunits were high on actual power 
equalization but low on expected power equalization. 

Itowever, the lowes i; scores on organizational loyalty ifere 
ODtainea when the subunits were high on both actual as well 
as expectea j)ower equalization. 

4. Effects of the Bases of Superiors' Power Utilization: 

The ‘f values showing the effects of the super! oi s' 
use of position j expert ana referent powers are also displayea 
in fable S. i'he analysis revealed that position ioower was 
reladeci negatively to the trust-in-organization scores (p/ .o5) 
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The results failed to shov: a significant effect of position 
power on other inaices of effectiveness. Howevei’j with the 
exception, of coiiimitment and organizations,! loyalt^r scores > 
all other in6.ices of effectiveness showed negative heta coef- 
ficients. Thus riypothesis 3a which suiticipated a negative 
relationship between the superiors’ use of position power 
a.nd the scores ox organizationa,! effectiveness ^ was confirmea 
only for the trust-in-organization variable. 

jjjxj)ert power aemonstratea significant 't' value for 
the trust --in- -organization (p<^.05) variable. The results 
also revealed a trend tox-xards significance of the effect of 
expert power on the organizationa]- iaentif ication (p<^.lG) 
variable. hx]pert 'gowex ala not make a significant effect 
on overall effectiveness and other* subscales of effectiveness. 
The results thus provided support for Hypothesis 3b stating 
a positive effect of expert power on the trust-in- -organization 
variable. ■ 

As hypothesized, referent power revealed significant 
't' values for overall effectiveness (p/.Ol), organizational 
identification (p< .01) , subunit cooperation (p <',^.01) , trust- 
in-organization (pC^.OS), job satisfaction 

comrmni cation adequacy (p<).05) and commitment (p<^.05) scores 
(Table 8). The 'f values for organizational loyalty variable 
also approached significance (p<^.10). The results thus 
deiiionstrated a liighly significant contribution of referent 
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T'ower to blie largest number of organizational effectiveness 
vaxiables» fnese finning s confirmed Hypothesis 3 o, namely ^ 
the higher the. use of referent power, -fche higher the 
scores on oi j^aiiiza cional eiicectiveness. However, Hypo— 
cnesis 3c v;as nor confirmed, on the job involve ment variable. 


IV. AhOVA OH PhEli'ORI''iAllCh EAfllGS 
i'he perrormance ratings of the inaependent observers 
wei'e analyzed using the two factor ranaomized block design 
of AhOVA. 'i’he complete design was representeu as a 2(liigh: 
ana low actual power aistribution) x 2 (high ana low 
expected power distribution) x 3 blocks (observers) assign, 
i’he classifications of subunits as liigh and low on the 
actual and expectea factors of participation and power 
equalization for this analysis were identical to the ones 
used for the .regression analysis (Figs. 1 and 2). 


A Parti cij)e.tion Analysis ■ 

i'he number of observations in the treatment conaitions 
were unequal (Pig. 1). i'he results” are displayed in 'fable IG 

”fiie treatment, block, block x treatment and mthin ( error) ^ 
sum of scj.uares were obtainea by the preliminarj?- analysis of 
the randomized block design. Partitioning of treatment 
effect into actual participation, expectea participation 
a-nd intejia-ction effects was obtained using the ilethoa of 
Pitting Constants (Bancroft, 1968), Pirstly, the inter- 
action effect was tested at . 25. If the^ inceraction 
effect 'wa,s abs ent , main effects were also obtainea by 
continuing with the Me thou of Pitting constants, xxoweyer, 
if the ’interaction effect was significant, main exfects^ 
were obtained by using the luethoa of tveighted bquares oi 
Keans . : 
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For cxie quali cy of '^ork analysis, the interaction term 
was initially tested, at P'x,25 ana x."as foima to be non- 
significant. therefore, the main effects were obtained by 
the Method of Fitting constants. rhe results revealea that 
tne eficect of actual participation was not significant. The 
F-ratio for expected participation only approached signifi- 
cance (p >^ .10) . 

For the quantity of work anal 3 ?'sis also, the interaction 
effect was first tested ana was iouna to be significant 
(pC "05). Thus, the main effects were obtained using the 
Methoa of I'/eiglited Squares of Means. The analysis revealed 
that the main effects of both act ml participation ana 
expected participation were nonsignificant. 

Post-hoc comparisons were also performed for the 
aggx’egated laeans of the congruent ana incongruent treatment 
conaitions . rhe results displayed in Table 11 revealed 
that the 't' value was significant on the ratings of quantity 
of work out not on the quality of work ratings. 

3. Power Equalization Analysis 

The number of observations in the treatment conaitions 
were equal (Fig. 2). The MOVA results are presented in 
Table 12 . 

For the quality/ of work anal 3 ’iSis , the main effects of 
actual power equalization (p<^.0l) and expec tea power 



Table 11 -- Mean,? of the treatat-al conditions and the post--hoc comijarisons of 
aggregated means of congruent and incongruent cells (Participatio 
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eq.ualization (p'\.05) were founa. liitlily significant, i'he 
interaction of tiie actual ana eicjecteu power equalization 
was also found highly significant. 

Por the quantit 3 r of work analysis, the results showea 
that the main effects of actual and expected power equaliza 
tion Were not significant. It a,lso failed to reveal any 
significsnt interaction effect of actual ana expected power 
e quali za ti on . 

Post'laoc comparisons (iable 13) of the mean rs-tings 
of the congruent 'and incongruent treatment conaitions 
revealed significant 't* va.lues for both quality (i,'<^.ul) 
and qua.ntity of work (p<^.05). 

Summing up, the results of the study showed that the 
organizationaj. iaentif ication and the trust -in -organization 
scores wejr-e cons is rentier related to the po\rer variables 
emploire C l in this study, phe results highlighted the role 
of actual pan'* ti cipa tion ana actual power equalization as 
determinanits of organizational ic-.entification and trust- 
in--orgaLiiization. It was also revealed that the 
expected p3,i tic ipai tion a.nci the ex_pected power equalization 
did not account for the variation in or ga^nizational effec- 
tiveness scores. However, the congruence between the 
actual anc. expected participation ana that between the 
actual and expected power ecrualization, was related to a 
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larger numloer of effectiveness inaices than were the main 
effects of actual participation and actual power equaliza- 
tion variables. The results also revealed that the 
superiors' use of position power was related negatively to 
the trus t-'in-organizational variable while the use of 
expert power was relatea positively to the trust-in-- 
orgajaizatioii variable. Further mores the superiors' use of 
referent xcower was m.ost strongly and consistently related 
to the incdces of organizational effectiveness. 



CHAPTER 4 


DISCUSSIOH 


Thougii the present stud,^/- was designed to test 
specific relationships "between the variables of power and 
the effectiveness of the organization,, it also provided 
fresh insights into the coraplescities of organiza.tional 
f unc t i oning . 


I, IHTBSPE3TATI0F OE MJOR PIFDIHG 

Ac Relationship Between Power Distribution and Organiza- 
t i onal iff ec t iv enes s 2 

The two aspects of power distributioiij namely,,, actual 
participation and actual power equalization, appeared as 
positive correlates of the overe.l3- effectiveness of the 
organization. This finding generally supported Tannenbaum' 
theor}/ (1968) which contends tiia.t the average height and 
the slope of power distribution are positively related to 
organizational effectiveness. 

The positive effect of axtual participation and 
actual power equalization on the variable of organizational 
identification appeared consistent with the raeaning and the 
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process of parficipafion and power eq.ualization. An 
increased particixjation as well as an increasea power 
equalization, proviae opportunities to tlie members of 
different bier arclai cal levels to collectively identify 
with the goals of the organization and propose positive 
lines of action for goal achievement „ fhe members’ parti- 
cipation in the organizational decision making enlarges 

’ I 

the amount ana accuracy of information concerning relevant ; 

issues (Lawler and Haclman, 1969; Lowin, I9681 Strauss, 

1963). It also enhances tlieir identification with issues 
(Coch and French, 1948). The members thus begin to identify 
with the problems a,nd decisions of the organization as if ' 

these were their own. I 

i- 

Even though actual power distribution variables correlatai ; 
with the overall effectiveness measure, their selective rela- I 
tionship with orga,nizational identification variable is note- 
xforthy both for its meaning; and for the sensitivity of the 
measure. The three subscales, namely, organizational iaentifi- | 
cation, job involvement and organizational loyalty, were I 

combined to yield the commitment index. The other two subscales I 
aid not correlate with the actual power distribution variables 

raising useful differentiation in the moaning of job involve- 

■ ■ I 

meiit ana loyalty to the organization vis-a-vis organizational 

identification. Members' loyalty to the organization implies 

■ ■ . ' . ■ ' " ■ . ■■ ■' ' ' ■ ■' ■ ■' ■ ■ . , 

a sense of indebtedness ana affective attachment to the | 
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0 rganizatioix* This sense of indebtedness represents a, 
component of the personalized ethics of the indiifi dual 
which, can, be explained through the notion of exchan,ge 

(March and Simon, 195 8 1 Hrehiniak and Alutto , 1S7 2) . Thus , 
memhers raa;r express their indebtodness for what the 
organiso/cion has done for them. Probably getting the job 
itself ca,ii ioake these respondents fosl indeoted to the 
organisation, a feeling which can be expressed without 
considering the na,ture of othei- experiences on the job. 
Thus, the actus.l power distribution did not contribute 
significant 3.y to the supe2njisors ' loyalty to the or^.niza- 
tion. Similarly, job involvement is also considered to be 
a *' relative I37 stable personal characteristic'' (Runyon, 
1973) and. is 'relativsly unaffected by clianges in the work 
environment' (Lodalil and JCejnei", 1965). It is, therefore, 
plausible therb the high3.y j ole- involved members need not 
nec Gssaril3'' be concerned with the distribution of power 
in the organization. 

The finding tlrat act’oal participation and actual 
power equalization related posit ive3.y to the trust “-in- 
organisation variable, was still another support for the 
dynamics of leower distribution. The greater the distribu- 
tion of power among the members of various hierarchical 
levels, the higher is their mo tivatiojml orientation and 
intention for cooperative behaviour (Peutsch, I960}. 
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Rotter (1971) defined interpersonal trust as 'an expectancy 
held lD 3 r an individiml or group that the uord; promise, 
verbal or written statement of another individua.! or group 
can he relied upon' (p. 444). Ihus, it is not suiprising 
tha,t the distribution of power which induces greater inter- 
dependence among memberSs results in a high degree of 
expectancy tliat others in the organization can be trusted. 

Recently 5 huniar and Singh (1978) have suggested tha.t 
among India.n mnagerS; interpersonal trust is a consequence 
of power distribution and not its ontecadent. However; our 
findings are in no position to suggest a causal relation- 
ship between power distribution and organisational trust. 

The findings instead indicate that the distribution of 
power and. trust-in-orga-nis'ation operate as a feedback 
process. Thus ^ both power distribution a,nd organizational 
trust .affect e.s.cli other. 

The resiilts of our stud 3 ?- did not identify a positive 
relationship between the distribution of power and overall 
job sarbisfaction. This was, however; at variance with the 
findings ox previous studies (Bowers ; 1964; Bachma.n; Smith 
and Slesinger, 1966j Rosner, 1973). One of the reasons for 
this fj-nding could be that the measure of job satisfaction 
eriiplo 3 /-ed in this stud 3 ?- provided a global index of satisfaction 
with the job; the measure did not seek specific experience 
of members 'satisfaction; such as ; with their superiors, or 
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coworkerS; or even their satisfaction with, promotion 

and company policies. Previous studies, on the other hand, 
measured memhers’ sa.tisfa.ction either vitli the superiors 
or with some aspects of the Joh and the compa,ny. Thus, it 
would not he unw.arra.nted to conclude tha.t in ea.rlier studies, 


power distribution correlated with meinbers 


satisfaction 


with specific factors of the job and not with an overall 
s,atis fraction with the job. ‘ 


B Congruence Between the Actual a,iid the Expected Power 
Distribution and Organizational Effectiveness; 

The findings of the present stud^’- revealed that the 
congruence between the actual and expected factors of power 
distribution is a more po'vferful correlate of organizational 
effectiveness than either the actual or the expected factors 
alone. These findings were thus in conformity with the 
results of earlier studies (Tannenbaum, 1961,- Smith and 
Tannenbaum, 1963? Bowers, 1964 i Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1968) 
which also obseriT'ed a negative correspondence between the 
discrepancies in the perceptions of the actual and ideal 
amount of power distribution and the indices of organizational 
effectiveness. This study further advanced the contention 
of Tannenbaum' s theory (1968) that the congnience between 
members t perceptions e.nd expectations of distribution of 
power are related to a broader spectrum of organizational 
3f:rectivone3S indices tha.n what either the actual or expected 
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effectiveness. The joint effects as revealed through the 
congruence between the actual and expected power distribu- 
tion may be raore conducive for orga.iizational effectiveness 
than the effects of an incongruent increase or decrease in 
the amount and distribution of influence at one level or 
the other. 

0. Comparison of Inteiuction Between the Actual and 
Expected Panbicipatioas and the Interaction Between 
the Actual and Expected Power Equalization vis-a-vis 
the Organizational Effectiveness 

Of particular interest were the findings about the 
differential effects of interaction bet'^reen the actual and 
the expected participation and intera.ction between the 
actuaJ. and the expected power eqiia3-ization. The regression 
anal^/ses of the participation and power equalization 
dime ns ion's pointed to a re'iarkabljr different picture of 
interaction between tlisir actual and expected fa,ctors. 

It vras found, that when the actml participation was 
high, presence of high or low expected participation 
factors did not make a difference in organizational effec- 
tiveness. However, xfhen the actual participation was low, 
the presence of high or low expected participation made 
significant variations in or^nizational effectiveness 
indices (.’Tigs. 3-11). On the contra.ry, in the power 
equs.3-ization analysis, the interaction between the actual 
8.nd expected factors showed a different pattern. It was 
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observed that when the actual power equalization was high; 
tho presence of high or low expected power equalization 
significantly accounted for the "variations in the scores 
of organiizational effectiveness. However, when the actual 
po"v'Xer equa,lizatiOii was low, the presence of high or low 
expected power equalization did not account for significant 
valuations in the organizational effectiveness scores 
(figures 12-20). 

The findings of the S'budy thus suggest tha-t keeping 
the actual participation and po"iver equalization constant , 
the expected participation and expected power equalization 
mr.37" not go along together to account for the organizational 
effectiveness. It appears that while the expected partici- 
pation of nenbers in the decision making is related to the 
organizational effectiveness, the expected power equaliza- 
tion is not. Thus it is not surprising that when the 
members expect a higher amount of influence to be exercised 
by the lower levels, they do not expect a corresponding 
increase in the amount o'f influence of the members of higher 
levels. Studies of organizational power (Tannenbaum and 
Cooke, 1978) indicated that an increase in the influence 
of loxfer levels does not necessitate a decrease in the 
influence of the members of the higher levels of hierarchjr. 
Thus. Tannenbaura and Ccoke (1978) identified a logical 
possibility of the integration of the two divergent vie"v7points 
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about the d esirabilit37’ of participation or pouer equaliza- 
tion for enhancing orga.niz£tional effectiveness. Our 
find ingSy howeverj indicate that the zero-sum concept of 
power does not seem to hold true when members’ expecta- 
tions of the araount of influence b3r the various hierarchical 
levels in the oi'ganizational subunits are considered. It 
suggests that when the members expect an increase in the 
exercise of influence by the lower levels ^ they also expect 
no increa,se in the power of higher levels of the hierarchy. 

Even though this study was not designed to answer 

the specific question about the interaction between the 
3.ctual participation and the actual power equalization, 
and the intersection between the expected particips^tion and 
expected power equalization, it suggests the foimulation of 
a. new hjypothesis , namely, that the expected participation 
and the expected power equalization are mutuall"/ exclusive 
while the a,ctual pa.rticipation and the actual powei" 
equalization are not. This calls for a fresh empirical 
iiiqui?ay into the concept of organizational power in terms 
of the exTiectaitions of its members. 

D. Bases of the Superiors' Power Utilization and 
Organizational Effectiveness 

The findings of our study highlighted the role of 
the superiors’ exercise of 


referent povrer as the most 
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signiiican'G determinant of the orga-nizational functioning. 
Araong the six power ■variables incl'aded in the regression 
analyses 5 it t'J’as the s'u.periors’ use of personal likeability 
as a mode of influence v/liich related strongly to the 
largest nimber of effectiveness indices. The perception of 
superiors' likeability by definition implies the subordinates' 
id entifica,tion 'with the superiors (French and Haven, 1959). 

The subordinates thus seek emotional attachment with 'che 
'likeable' superior and tend to emulate the behaviour and 
values of the sujjerior (Shetty, 1978). This finding becomes 
all the more important 'when we consider power relationships 
at the subunit level of the organization. Superior-subordi- 
nate intera,ction is inevitable in the day-to-day func- 

tio'ning of subunits. Thus, the superiors who are perceived 
as 'likeable' persons ■should prove successful in terms of 
both hui'nan fulfilment and ts-sk accomplishment. 

The studrr also revealed tlrnt the superiors' use of 
position po'^'J'er related negatively to the trust-in-orga-iiizatioii 
variable. On the contrary, the trust-in-organization 
variable ims related positively tc the superiors' use of 
expert poi^er, Tliis study thus points out that the exercise 
of position and expertise as modes of poxfer utilization 
account for variations onl. y in the organizational trust, 
while the use of referent power elicits changes in several 
aspects of the organizational functioning. 
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These findings were not on3.3r in conformity with the 
previous studies (Monday, 1978 j lord, 19775 Bachman, Smith 
and Slesinger, 1966 j 3aclima,n, Bowers and Marcus, 1968), 
hut also proposed a strong case for considering superiors' 
style of power exertion, ps.rticularly at the subunit level 
of the organizational functioning, as an important cor- 
relate of organizational effectiveness. The findings of 
the study further indicate that the control structure at 
the subunit level may not prove as strong a determinant of 
organizatiorial effectiveness as the manner of the superiors' 
exertion ox power over the immediate subordinates. 

Finally, some of the findings of this study highlight 
tra ns -cultural genereJ-izabilitj’ of the organizational power 
phenomena. The fact tlmt much of our results found consi- 
derable support from studies conducted in the western set- 
ting, suggests that organizations present some similarities 
in the process of power distribution and also in the 
superiors' modes of power utilization. An international 
study on orge.nizationa,! control (Tannenbaum, 1975) demons- 
trated that hierarch jr in organizations is a universal 
phenomenon. The personality profiles of successful 
maimgers in Indian organizations have also been found to 
be comparable to those of their counterparts in the western 
setting (Kumar, 1-970). Thus, it is probable that superiors 
in different settings seem to share similarities in tlieii- ways 
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eliciting compliance from subordins/ces. Iforeover, the dislribu- 
tion of power in different organizational- settings is 
influenced by the internal demands of organizations probably 
overriding some of the cultural variations in its manifesta- 
tions. 

II. RSTROSPECT Arm PROSPECI 

Ihough this study was bo'und to have some limitations 
chai’act eristic of investigations in a live settings it 
nonetheless provided fuid;her insights, both methodological 
and theoretical, into the relationship between the va.riables 
of organizational power and organisational effectiveness. 

It also incorporated fa-ctors, hitherto considered separately, 
into a unified framework for a richer understanding of 
organiza.tioiial power and organizations,! effectiveness. 

The Control Graph Method proved more useful for this 
research study because some preliminary checks were made to 
ensure the consistency in the perceptions of various 
hierarchical levels. The other method would, be to consider 
hierarchical levels as a covariate along with other power 
variables 8,nd observe their effects, if any, on the indices 
of effectiveness. This would not only serve as a control 
over the biases in the ratings of the various hierarchical 
I.evels, but as a factor, would also be of interest in 
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understanding differences in perceptions of the organiza- 
tional functioning by members of different hierarchical 
levels. 

'Hard* criteria of organizational effectiveness, such 
as, actual output, company profits, absenteeism and turnover, 
are needed to further validate the findings of 'soft' 
criteria, such as, job satisfaction, organizational identifi- 
cation and trust, as revealed through the questionnaire 
ratings of effectiveness. Performance rating by independent 
observers, though necessary, would be further substant ie.t ed 
by these additional indices of performance. 

Future research can incorporate the examination of 
variations in effectiveness scores bir discarding stepwise 
the power variabD^es found nonsignificant. This could 
provide evidence for the relative utility of the particular 
variables used in this stud3/. A promising area for future 
research could be to conduct multivariate analysis of 
variance for identifying which set of the power variables 
best accounts for the set of organizational effectiveness 
indices . 

This study serves to identify various discrete valu- 
ables of power, which could be useful in formulating a 
unified theory of organizational power. It leads to the 
formulation of a contingency theory of power in organizations . 
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It is proposed that the organizational effectiveness is 
contingent upon the extent of actus,l participation and 
actual power equalization in the organization* the degree 
of congruence between the actual and expected factors of 
power distribution and the superiors’ likeability as power 
agents. This contingency proposition of organizational 
power is deemed to explain the organizational effectiveness 
in both its strength and breadth. 

Future research should be directed to test the 
contingency proposition of organizational power in various 
cross-cultural settings and in organizations with different 
climates and technologies. 
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llfiJlAE IIS TI TUTS OS TSCHIOIOOY EMPUR 
Separtment of Huimnities and Social Sciences 


SUaVSY RESEiRCH QUESIYOEIAIHE 


Your cooperation is solicited in helping us conduct this 
research on organizations. We are interested, in personnel's 
reactions to his work and organization. Your responses will 
help us answer the questions that we have raised for this 
research. There are no right or wrong answers. Only your 
Vi ex® expressed honestly are of concern to us. In order to 
answer the questions, please follow the instructions given 
separately for each questionnaire. 

This research survey is purely of acaaemic interest. 

The information obtained from you will be kept s trictly 
conf iaenti al and x-rill be usea for research purposes. Your 
name is requirea for identification purpose only. The 
anonymity of your responses will be maintained by replacing 
the name by a code number later. 

Organization ___ 

hate Place 

Backgroxma data 

lame Age 

Educational qualification (last aegree obtained) 

General 

Technical 


Any other 



Years of service in the present organization 
i'otal length of service in work organization 
Posi bion or rank at the time of entry 
Posi bion or rank held now 
Name of your Section 

tTame of your Subunit 

Name of your Unit 
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Power Distribution Questionnaire 
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The following questions atterapt to measure aescriptions 
of how people affect the functioning of a department „ ¥e are 
basically interested in how much influence members of a 
department ha,ve at various levels. Your objective assessments 
of aistribution of influence in your department sxe of importanc 
to us. There is nothing right or wrong about your answers. 
Please respond to the questions given below by circling the 
number which most fits your answer on the scale mentioned 
against each. The scale represents the following categories; 

Great deal Considerable Adequate little Hardly any 
■ 5 4 3 2 1 

Por example, if your Departmental Head has a great aeal of 

influence, circle ’5’, if adequate, circle ’3', or if he has 

hardly any influence, circle 

1. How much say or influence does your Departmental Head 
have on each of the following activities? 

Great Consi- Ade- Hardly 

deal derable quate Little any 

a. What goes on in your 

department? 5 4 3 2 1 

b. Planning of departmental 

work: . 5 4 3 2 1. 

c. Eva.luation of overall 
performance of your 

department. '5 4 3 2 


1 
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2'. How much say or influence goes the leputy lepartmental Head 
or its eq.ul'v'e.lent in your department have on each of the 
following activities? 


Hardly Acie- Consi- Great 

any little quate aerable deal 

a. what goes on in your 

department? 12345 

h. Planning of departmental 

work, 1 2 3 4 5 


c. Evaluation of overall 
performance of your 

department „ 12345 


3. How much say or influence goes the bupervisor or its 

equivale nt have in your department on each of the following 
activities? 


Great Consi- Aae- Hardls?' 

deal derahle quate Little any 


a. v/hat goes on in A^'our 

department? 5 

b. Planning of departmental 

work. 5 


c. Evalua.tion of ovex'all 
ioerformance of your 
department. 


4 

4 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 


5 


3 


2 


1 
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APPIHSIX 2 

Poifer Expectation Questionnaire 


Phe following questions attempt to measure the degree 
to which, you expect managers to influence functioning of the 
department. Herei, we are interested in finding out how much 
say or influence do you expect the Diemlers of your department 
to ha.ve on various departmental activities. I'hex’e are no 
right or wrong a.nswers. It is your expectations of how much 
influence should they have is of importance to us. Please 
give your answers to the questions g.iven below by circling 
the number which most fits your answer on the scale mentioned 
against each. I'he scale I’epresents the following categories i 

Great deal Consiuerable Adequate Little Hardly any 

5 4 3 2 1 


for examples if you expect your aepartmental head to have a 
great aeal of influences circle '5's if adequate influence, 
circle '3', or if liaraly any influences circle 

1 . How much say or influence , do you expect , the Be part mental 
H eaci shou ld hav e on the followi n g activities? 


Hardly Ade- Consi- Great 

any Little quate derable deal 


a. What goes on in your 

department? 12 345 

b. Plaraiiiig of departmental 

work. 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Evaluation of overall 
perf oriiance of j^-our 

department. 1 2 3 4 5 
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2. How much or influence ^ cio your expect , the h e puty 

departmen t li eaa or its equivaZlent slioula have on the 
following activities? 


G-reat Consi- Ahe- Haroly 

deal derahle quate Little any 


a . ¥hat goe s on in your 

department? 5 


4 3 2 1 


b. Planning of departmen- 
tal work. 


5 


4. 


3 


2 


1 


c. Evaluation of overall 
jjerformance of your 

department, 54321 


3 , How much say or influence, do you expect , the Su pe r vi s or 
or its equivalent should have on the following activity '-“S? 


Hardly Acte- Consi- Great 

any Little quate derable deal 

a. What goes on in your 

department? 12345 


b. Planning of departmental 

work, 123 

c. Evaluation of overall 
performance of your 
department. 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Bases of Power Utilization Questionnaire 
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fhe following' statements attempt to measure the "bases 
of influence exercised in organizations. I'iie bases of 
superior's influence may depena upon the use of position, 
the expertise and the personal likeability. 


Please give your responses on the following statements 
by circling the number which most fits your views on the 
scale mentioned against each. There are no right or wrong 
answers. You are required to show how correctly each of 
these statements aescribe your organization. Phe scale 
represents the following categories: 

Almost Very often Occasionally Sometimes Itarely 

always true true true true true 

(AAT) (VOT) (OT) (SP) (HP) 

5 4 3 2 1 


I"or example, if the statement is almost always true for j^our 
organiz3.tion, circle '5', if it is rarely true, circle 
and if it is occasionally true, circle '3*. 


AAP 


VOP OP OP RT 


1. Be commendation of the 

superior is necessary before 

any reward is given. 5 4 3 2 1 


2. In day-to-day activities of 
my depar'bment, it is the 
general corapetence ana abi- 
lity of tho superior which 
influences the subordinates. 5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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Ml JOT 01 &1 RT 

3. Sulorainates fear because 
the superiors can write 

confiaeiitial reports c 5 4 3 2 1 

4» Ihe members in my aepartment 
gene rail i'- think of their 

bosses as good persons. 5 4 3 2 1 

5 . It is the ability ana exper- 
tise of superiors which 
counts above all in aay-to- 
day functioning of the 

department. 5 4 321 

6. Rules and regulations are 
often cited as a means of 
expressing authority to 

members. ,5 4 3 21 

7. Ihe only way a superior ‘can 
function in my department 
is through rule compliance 

from the subordinates. 5 4 3 2 1 

8. It is the sujieriors with 
most knowledge ana skill 
whose influences are widely 

respGctoa in the aepartment. 5 4 321 

S. In aay-to-o.a3r functioning 
of the department, goo a 
relationship is the first 
consiaeration to seek obe- 

aience from the subordinates. 5 4321 

10. In aay-to-day functioning of 
the aepai'tment, the superiors 
vfho set examples for others 
are generally obeyed by the 

suborainatos , 5 4321 

11. It is the possession of 
technicoJ. skills and experi- 
ence of the superiors 
viiiich influences the 

su bo ruinates. 54321 

12. file most liked person in my 
department is also the 

peirson most obojrea 5 4 3 2 1 
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Appenaix 4a 

Organizational laentification. oubscale 


io what extent do you agree or dif-agree with tlie follo^j"- 
ing statements about jrour organization. Please give your 
responses hj circling the number which most fits your views 
on the scale mentionea against each. The scale represents 
the following, categories; 

Strongly agree Agree Undeciaed disagree Strongly disagree 
■■'(SA) (A) (Ur) (M) (SuA) 


Por example, if you stronglj'- agree or strongly uisagree with 
the statement, circle '5' or respectively. If you simply 

agree or disagree with it but not strong, circle M-' or '2’, 
respectively. If you partiallj?- agi'ee ano. partially disagree, 
circle ' 3 ' • 


SA 


1. I feel that ti'iis organization 
is a lai'ge family in which 
employees have a sense of 
belonging. 

2. I feel a sense of price in 
working in this orga/nization . 

3. I feel tharc the organization's 
problems are my own. 

4. I feel that the organizational 
goal -a chi everiie nt i s the fulf il - • 
ment of my personal goals. 


5 


A Ul uA SuA 


4 

4 

4 


2 

2 

2 


1 
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To what extent do you agree or disagree with, the follotfing 
statement about your work. Please give your responses by 
circling the number wliich most fits your views on the scale 
mentionea against each. The scale represents the following 
categories ; 

Strongly agree Agree Unaecidea disagree Strongly disagree 
(SA) (A) (Un) (uA) (SuA) 

5 4 3 2 1 


for example, if you strongly agree or strongly aisagree with 
the statement, ci':-cle '5' or respectively. If you simply 

agree or aisagree, but not strongly, circle ' 4 ' or ' 2 ' respec- 
tively. If 3 ^ou partially agree and partially aisagree with 
the statement circle ' 5 '. 


BjjA da 

1 . To me , my work is only a 

part of who I am. 1 2 

2. I have other a.ctivities more 

important than mjA v/ork. 1 2 

3. I avoia taking on extra,"-auties 
and responsibilities in my 

work. 1 2 

4. The most importa-nt things 
tha.t ha-ppen to roe, involve 

my 30 b. 12 

5 . Many things in life are more 

impoz'tant than rny work. 1 2 

6 . I am very much personally 

involved in my job« 1 2 


Ilk 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


A 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 


oA 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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APPDNijIX 4 c 

Organizational loyalty Sulscale 

I'o wlat extent do you agree or disagree with the follow- 
ing statements. Please give your responses by circling the 
number which most fits your views on the scale mentioned 
against each. i'he scale represents the following categories; 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided disagree Strongly Disagree 
(SA) (A) (Ud) (da) (SDA) 

5 4 3 2 1 


Por example, if you strongly agree or strongly disagree with 
the statement, circle '5' or '1', respectively. If you simply 
agree or disa-gree with it, but not sti'ongly, circle '4' or 
'2', respectively. If you partially agree ana partially 
aisagnee with it, circle '3'. 


SA A Uu DA SuA 


1. I owe a lot to the organiza- 
tion for what it has done to 

me . 5 

2. I trjr to defend my organiza- 
tion when people criticise it. 5 

3. I have cast iiiy lot with the 

organization no matter what 
future it 1ms. 5 

4. I am careful not to do anything 

that may bring bad name to the 
organization. 5 


4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 
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Please respona to the question ' Eow much cooperation 
usually exists amoiiij, the members of your department' on the 
activities nientionea below? Give your answers by circling 
the number which moir.t fits your views on the scale mentioned 
ag3,inst each. fhe scale reioresents the following categories; 

Great aeal Consiaerable Aaequate Little Hardly any 

5 4 3 2 1 

for example, if you feel that there exists a great aeal of 
cooperation in your department, circle ' 5*5 if there is hardly 
any, circle 41', and if it is aaequate, circle '5'= 

Haraly Ade- Consi- Great 


BXiy little quate derable deal 


1 . Give ana take o f 
inf orijiation 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


2. borrowing imteriaAs , 

equipment, etc. 1 2 

3. Sharing of technical 

know-how. 1 2 

4« loing extra, hours of 

work to replace a person 
on leave. 1 2 

5. Helping solve each 

0 th e r ' s pi' o b le ms , 1 2 

6. Overall helpfulness in 

i-iork. 1 2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 5 

4 5 


4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 
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Appenaiz 4© 

Trios t-in-Grganizati on Suos cale 


The following statements attempt to measure your reac- 
tions to various aspects of functioning of organization. You 
are required to show how correctly these statements aoscribe 
your organ! z3,tion. Please give your responses by circling 
the number which most fits your views on the sca.le mentioned 
against each. The scale represents the following categories; 

Almost Very often GccasionaD-ly sometimes Harely 

cilwaj^'s true true true true true 

(Ai.T) (VOT) (OT) (GT) (PT) 

5 4 3 2 _ 1 

Por ezample j if you feel that the statement is almost always 
true for your organization, circle ’5's if it is rarely true, 
circle ’1’ and if it is occasionally true, circle '3’- 

RT ST OT VOT AAT 

1. Lost iDeople in this organiza- 
tion can be counted on to do 

what the;?- say they will ao.. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Lot of things are carriea on 
informally with written 

coramuni cations coming later. 1 2 3 4 5 

3. duperiors consider their sub- 
orainates trustworthy when they 

share irnportanit information. 1 2 3 4 5 

4- Superiors can usually be 
relied upon to keep their 

proiaises. 1 2 3 4 5 


3 


5. The management usually honours 
its assurances. 


1 


2 


4 


5 
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i'he following statsments attempt to measuxe employees’ 
reactions to tlieir jobs. You are requir-ea to slroxr iiovr truly 
each of these statements describe your- job. iiiere are no 
right or wrong answers. It is what you feel is of importance 
to us. Please give your responses by circling the num.ber 
which most fits your views. lire scale represents the follow-- 
i n g cate go r i e s , 

Almost Yery often Occasionally Sometimes iiarely 

always true true true true true 

(iJhl) (VOT) (Of) (Si) (hi) 

5 4 3 2 1 

Idr example 5 ii you feel that the statement is almost always 
true for your jobj circle '5*- If it is rarelj?" truBj circle 
'1' . If it is occasionally true;, circle ’3’. 




AAl 

VOi 

oi 

SI 

PT 

1. 

i'jy job is like a hobby to me. 

5 

4 ■ 

5 

2 

1 

2. 

It seems that my friends are 
mo -re intorestea in their jobs 
than I am. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 . 

I enjoy my work more than my 
leisure time. 

5 

4 

3 

2 ■ 

1 

4. 

I am. satisfiea with 3'o.y job for 
the time being. 

5 

4 

r-y 

p 

2 

1 

5. 

Most aays I am. enthusiastic 
about my work. 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 « 

I like my job better than the 
average wojjker doss. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7. 

I fin a re 3.1 enjoyment in my work. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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i'he follouin^, statements are intenaed to measure the ray 
peojple communicate in your aepartment. Please respond to the 
statements by circling the number rhicli most fits your' views 
on the scale mentioneu against each. Ihe scale represents 
the following ca.tegoi'ies ; 

Ctrongly agree Agree Unaeciaed i^isagree Strongly aisagree 



(:^A) 

(A) 

(Uu) 

(1.A) 

(SuA) 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Por 

example , 

if you s 

trongly a.gree 

with the statementj circle 

'5' , 

, if you 

strongly 

aisagree with 

t he state men t , 

circle ’ 1 ' , 


and if you partially agree and pa.rtially cd.sa.gree with the 
s 1 8- 't e me nt ci r c 1 e ' 3 ' . 

SA a Ujj uA 3uA 

1. I'he inf omation given by my 

subor aiiiates is accurate. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Superiors erpect some views 
from subordinates after 
information is ps^ssec. on to 

them. 5 432 1 

3. I cannot use all the infor- 
mation 'Gha.t keeps coming to 

me . 5 4 3 2 1 

4. People ao ..lot pro vice all 
the inforrna.tion neeaea for 
making aecis ions . 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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Appendix 5 

burur.T'i: p^rpormnce rating gcalb 

In the following questions ^ we intend to measure the 
performance of various departments of your organization, 
he are hasica-lly interested in the performance ratings of 
va.rious departments by the members of top management as 
independent observers. Your assessments of the quality 
and quantity of work of various departments is of 
importance to us. Please try to be objective in your 
assessments as far as possible. 

Please respond to the question "What is the quality 
of work in each of the following departments of your 
organtZ 8 .tion? " Kindly give your assessments on the 
5 '“poiiat scale mentioned a^gainst each department by 
circling the number which most fits your view. The 
scale represents the following categories s 

Excel lent G ood Fair Bad Poor 
5 4 3 2 1 

For example j if you. think that the quality of work in a 
particular department is excellent circle ' 5 '? if it is 
fair circle ' 3' 5 or if it is poor circle 
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Quality of work ; 

Excellent 

Crood 

Fair 

Bad 

Poc 

Organization 1 

1. Polymerisation 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2. Spinning 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3. Stretching 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4. Texturising 

rr 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5. Dyeing 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 . Coning 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 . Textile Ma int enanc e 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Organization 2 

8. Wool Combing 

5 

4 

3 

2. 

1 

9 . Spinning 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10. Weaving 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

11. Finishing 

• 5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

12. Fabric Dyeing 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


Please respond to the question ’’I'hat is the quantity 
of work in each of the following denartments of your or.ganiza- 
tion?” ICindly give your assessments on the 5-point seals 
mentioned against each department h},’' circling the number 
which most fits jrour view. The scale x-epresents the following 
categories? 

Prr eat dea l P ons id e rah l e Adequate Little Very little 
5 4 3 2 1 

Por examples, if ^rou think that the quantity of work in a 
particular department is great deal circle '5' a if if i® 
adequate circle '3'j or if it is very little circle 
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Apaount of yo rte 


G-reat Consi- Ade- Very 

deal de rable quate little Little 


Organization 1 

1. Polymerization 

2. Spinning 

3. Stretching 

4. Texturising 

5 . Dyeing 

6. Coning 

7 . Textile Maint enanc e 
Organization 2 

8. Wool Combing 

9. Spinning 

10. Weaving 

11. Finish ing 

1 2 . Fab ri c Dj^-eing 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 


3 

3 

5 

3 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 




